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OBJECT GROPINGS 
in the Great Falls High School 


By IRVING W. SMITH 


E HAVE thought more about our sub- 
W ject than about our object.”* Rather in 
contrast to the generality of this statement 
by Glenn Frank is Editor Long’s “Subject 
Groupings in the High School”, printed in 
Tue CLEARING House last May.? 

Because of his editorial and professional 
activities, Professor Long has for some time 
stood in an excellent position from which to 
survey and study those strains and stresses 
which evidence themselves in the field of 
secondary schooling today. His article is 
timely and valuable. It is of particular serv- 


— 


Epitor’s Note: In the May issue we pub- 
lished an article by the Editor, “Subject 
Groupings in the High School.” It discussed 
the need for breaking down subject-matter 
barriers, and overcoming the obstacles to 
integration. In the article beginning on this 
page, Mr. Smith, who is superintendent of 
schools in Great Falls, Montana, tells what 
his high school is doing to overcome those 
obstacles. His article is correlated to that of 
Doctor Long, and shows that secondary- 
school people cannot “seize upon the diffi- 
culties as a justification for defeatism.” 
C. M. W. 

*Frank, Glenn, “A Prayer for Teachers”. Journal 
of The National Education Association, Vol. 19, 


february, 1930), p. 54. 


Long, F. E., “Subject Groupings in the High 


u 
School”. The Clearing House, Vol. 11, (May, 1937), 
PP- 520-526. 
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ice as a warning to those impulsive enthusi- 
asts who are not yet sufficiently aware of 
certain very real obstacles which stand in the 
path of all who would reorganize or recon- 
struct the secondaty school. It is also of serv- 
ice to those who have had occasion to dis- 
cover these obstacles through intimate con- 
tact. It helps to locate them, clarify them, 
define them. 

To the already bewildered high-school 
teacher, however, the negative aspects of 
Professor Long’s article may conceivably ap- 
pear somewhat discouraging. Such teachers 
may possibly even seize upon difficulties as 
a justification for continued self-satisfaction 
or for defeatism or both. They may fail to 
appreciate that the article is a highly con- 
structive analysis even though it is also 
soberingly realistic. 

We who are working in the direction of 
reconstruction in Great Falls have no il- 
lusions as to the qualitative excellence or the 
quantitative significance of our work. We 
have undertaken to devise a workable meth- 
od for improving the services which our 
local high school is rendering to the young 
people of this city. 

Our warrant for speaking at this time is 
solely the hope that our experiences may be 
a source of encouragement and renewed 
hope to others who are struggling with the 
same great problems. 

Last winter a small group of us volun- 
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tarily agreed to meet regularly once a week 
for a two-hour discussion of ways and means 
by which we could initiate some definite and 
specific steps away from What-Is in the di- 
rection of What-Ought-To-Be. We had all 
been workers in the field long enough to 
have learned that evolution is likely to be 
rather more enduring than revolution. 
Hence we approached the task with the re- 
solve “to keep one foot on the ground”, as 
Ernest Cobb has phrased it, while seeking 
those “new horizons for the child” about 
which his brother, Stanwood Cobb, has writ- 
ten so persuasively. 

As a further indication of our mind-set, 
we were all agreed that, much more than 
curriculum revision, our high school needed 
teacher re-Vision. But how to secure it? 

“We can revise the curriculum and revise 
the revision, and still make little if any 
progress unless we revise our thinking and 
our ways of doing. It is thought-and-action 
revision more than curriculum revision that 
we need.’ 

First we had to agree on some definitions 
in order that we might be talking the same 
language. 

Education we defined as “all the elements, 
objective and subjective, of the individual's 
experience”. It was agreement rather than 
meticulous exactitude which we sought. In 
the same way we defined curriculum as “the 
planned, directed, purposive experiences 
sponsored by the school”. The acceptance 
of that statement immediately eliminated 
the leg-breaking hurdle between “curricu- 
lar” and “extra-curricular”. 

Then we had to orientate ourselves to a 
series of alternatives. “A man is known by 
the dilemmas he keeps,” says Everett Dean 
Martin.* 

Our dilemmas had to do with our atti- 
tudes and inclinations toward such things as 
(a) the status quo vs. change, (b) revolution 
vs. evolution, (c) what to learn vs. how to 


* Great Falls Superintendent’s Bulletin No. 1, Sept. 
7+ 1937- 

* Martin, E. D., The Meaning of a Liberal Edu- 
cation, W. W. Norton & Co., 1926, pp. 107-126. 
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learn, (d) drifting vs. planning, (e) im. 
mediate results vs. ultimate results, (f) in. 
dividual interests vs. group interests, (g) 
external authority vs. internal authority. 

These questions may possibly seem rather 
unimportant to be troubling a group of ma. 
ture people. In reality, however, they are 
troubling us all. The entire nation, if not 
the whole world, is experiencing uncertain. 
ty, distress, and controversy over these same 
dichotomous possibilities. They underlie 
our individual and social lives—economical. 
ly, politically, spiritually. Our intellectual 
outlook and our reasoning are inevitably 
colored by the emotionalized attitudes we 
have built up around these pairs of diversi. 
ties. 

The first meetings of our group were, con- 
sequently, devoted to trying to develop and 
clarify a working philosophy of secondary 
education suited to a republican democracy. 

Long years of thinking in terms of sub 
jects make it somewhat difficult for any 
group of high-school teachers to think in 
terms of objects. For this reason it was neces 
sary for us to consider the ends or goals to 
ward which we say we are working and to 
measure our effectiveness in terms of our 
actual achievements. 

The coincidence of age nineteen and 
maximum criminality indicates a great dif 
ference between what we think is being 
taught and what is actually being learned. 
Kilpatrick’s football player,’ kept after 
school to study, was not learning merely the 
Latin or mathematics which the teacher 
fondly thought was being taught. Perhaps 
the young man was learning to cheat, to dis 
like study, and to rebel against the social 
control attempted by the school. In any 
case, he was learning something—perhap 
much—more than merely Latin or mathe 
matics. 

Two boys, similarly, might each study the 
same lesson in the chemistry laboratory. 
Each learns how to make nitro-glycerine 


* Kilpatrick, W. H., Foundations of Method, Mx 
millan, 1926, p. 79. 
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But a few years later one of these young men 
is applying his specific learning in helping 
his father blast out an irrigation ditch 
through a rocky ledge. The other is applying 
his identical specific learning in helping his 
gang blast open the vault of a rural bank. 

We decided, therefore, that emphasis 
would have to be shifted from the teaching 
situation to the learning situation. Not only 
would we have to provide for the specific 
learning in each subject: we would also 
have to consider the associate and concomi- 
tant learnings which determine the direction 
in which the specific learnings are applied— 
for better or for worse—by each pupil. In- 
stead of teaching subjects, we would have 
to think more in terms of teaching young 
men and young women. 

We then concluded that Glenn Frank was 
probably nearly right when he said, “No 
one can teach anybody else anything; the 
best we can do is to help others to learn for 
themselves.” 

Thus we arrived at the point of having 
to rebuild our “foundations of method”.’ 
The narrowly circumscribed methods of the 
past had to be reconstructed in terms of 
those wider problems of the psychology of 
learning which recent science has brought to 
our attention. With us this was more a mat- 
ter of breaking down old habits of thought 
and action than of learning something en- 
tirely new. 

As a stimulus to immediate effort we con- 
sidered briefly the evolutionary history of 
our various secondary institutions since co- 
lonial times—the Latin grammar school, the 
academy, and the public high school. We 
took into account the trends and changes 
which led to their successive origin and 
growth. Each has dominated the secondary 
field for about a century. But the first and 
the second of these institutions gradually be- 
came senescent and increasingly failed to 
meet the needs of later days. 

4 “ ” 

His Batons! Blerstios Aneciaton pe” 


‘Kilpatrick, W. H., Foundations of Method, Mac- 
millan, 1926, pp. 98-135. 
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Can it be that the public high school is 
today following in their steps? We, whose 
livelihood depends wholly or in part on the 
continued functioning of the modern high 
school, were startled into trying to guess the 
thickness of the institutionalized ice which 
seems to have crusted over the once fluid and 
adaptable high school—into trying to peer 
into the future to guess whether the up- 
ward-reaching, younger, more virile junior 
high school and the downward-reaching, 
still younger junior college would between 
them leave the older high school any real 
reason for continued existence. 

By the time we had reached this rather 
appalling possibility, we had acquired a 
mind-set and a readiness for action which 
could only be satisfied by attempting to do 
something. What was there which was prac- 
ticable and specific, which could be initiated 
in a staff of seventy teachers habituated to 
thinking in terms of subjects, and which 
would serve to break down the vicious com- 
partmentalized isolation which separated 
one from another? 

The group finally evolved several schemes, 
which we think are applicable to any high 
school but which we believe will be par- 
ticularly valuable to the larger high school 
with its assorted collection of specialists. It 
is in this belief that we offer to our be- 
wildered brothers and sisters in the field a 
few concrete suggestions which we hope will 
prove to be encouraging and helpful. 

1. Deliberately build up a better and 
more intimate acquaintance with the work 
of your fellow teachers. Two members of, 
our group went so far as to formulate tenta- 
tively a regular schedule of intramural class 
visitation. 

The suggestion of these members was that 
it be used to indicate the available possi- 
bilities rather than be applied as an arbi- 
trary requirement. Once the teachers began 
to see the advantage of this mutual acquaint- 
ance with each other’s work, the style would 
be set and the less imaginative would fall 
into line. 
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One member made a large chart which 
shows the more obvious over-lappings and 
common interests between any two major 
subject fields. An over-lapping between the 
Art field and the Mathematics field, for ex- 
ample, was suggested as “Construction of 
geometrical figures; proportion; similarity”. 

Little attempt was made to exhaust the 
possibilities. It was the method and the di- 
rection of effort which were more important 
for our group. 

Every major subject offered in the curric- 
ulum is listed vertically at the left hand 
side of this “coérdination chart”, starting 
with English. Across the top of the chart the 
same subjects are listed horizontally. The 
field of the chart between these two listings 
is divided into checker-board squares. One 
finds the suggested over-lappings just as one 
finds the mileage between two cities on a 
mileage table. The possibilities for coérdi- 
nation suggest themselves from the notes on 
over-lapping. 

This chart confines itself to the promotion 
of reciprocal increase among our teachers of 
interest in and acquaintance with the work 
of the other fellow. It paves the way to our 
next concrete suggestion. 

2. Deliberately provide for and encourage 
actual exchange of teachers among classes, or 
of classes among teachers. This exchange, 
of course, has to be planned and pre-ar- 
ranged after the teachers affected have 
visited each other's classes, discussed over- 
lappings, and recognized possibilities for 
coérdination. It has to begin necessarily in 
a small way. 

In the language-arts field, for example, the 
teacher of a Latin class had already ex- 
changed with the teacher of a Spanish class. 
Each brought to the other’s class a vista into 
an enlarged horizon in which the interrela- 
tionships of a larger whole became more 
evident. Both teachers were extremely ca- 
pable, enthusiastic, and possessed a more ex- 
tended vision of the aims of their efforts. 

The results were most gratifying, espe- 
cially in the enthusiasm with which the pu- 
_ pils responded to the attempt at codrdina- 
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tion. There was unanimous demand for 
more such exchanges. 

Similarly a mathematics class teacher ex. 
changed with the physics class teacher, and 
a teacher in the music field exchanged with 
a teacher in the art field. Each exchange was 
carefully planned. It did entail time and 
effort on the part of the teachers concerned. 
But the warmth of pupil reception and the 
intrinsic worth of the undertaking were re. 
garded as adequate compensation. 

Other teachers at first noted these actiyi- 
ties merely as an interesting item of current 
news. But soon questioning began. “What's 
going on around here? Why these class ex. 
changes? Have we missed something?” 

Ultimately these initial adventures in co- 
érdination can not fail to have a stimulating 
effect upon both teachers and pupils. They 
will be the forerunners of still further at 
tempts to improve classroom practice, break 
down compartmentalization, and build up 
interrelationships. They help to promote 
and encourage another co6rdinating activity 
which was already under way and which 
served as the inspiration for our third prin- 
ciple. 

3. Undertake group study by teachers in 
the several subject fields in order to achieve 
a greater degree of codrdination within each 
field. Such study is to be directed toward 
clarification of both general and specific 
goals, and the adjustment of methods and 
means to the general age of the pupils and 
to the specific needs of individuals. 

Under the leadership of one of our study 
group, for example, the English teachers set 
about increasing their ability to see their 
work in terms of a whole composed of re 
lated parts. Too many of them, up to tha 
time, had merely viewed their work in terms 
of an aggregate of unrelated and more of 
less isolated units of ground-to-be-covered. 

Fortunately—or shall we say, inevitably-- 
the member of our group who was theif 
leader had “risen” through the elementary 
schools and had been successively “pre 
moted” to the most influential position 
among the English teachers in the high 
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school.’ During her “rise” she had acquired 
an understanding of the maturation of chil- 
dren and a grasp of methods and means used 
jn successive years which was considerably 
geater than is usual among ordinary high- 
school teachers. She still retained from her 
elementary school days a warmth of under- 
standing sufficient to retard the accumula- 
tion of any chilling superiority complex. 

By reason of increased salaries for class- 
room teachers, she had never been bitten by 
the administration “bug” that so often takes 
superior teachers away from more immedi- 
ate contact with children. Her combination 
of mental resilience and capacity for leader- 
ship was being directed toward stimulating 
among the other twelve teachers associated 
with her in this field, a voluntary rethinking 
of English work and of its relationships to 
all the other fields of work in the higli 
school. 

A revision of the existing English courses 
was the means by which considerable prog- 
ress was made toward this goal. Some nat- 
urally followed their leader more rapidly 
than others. Yet the viewpoint of even the 
more rigidly conservative was mellowed 
through the effects of regular meetings for 
consideration of the problems involved. 

One of the most pleasing results of the 
year's work was a more general recognition 
among these teachers that no sooner had 
the revision been completed than desirable 
changes already seemed immediately neces- 
sary. There developed among them a more 
general acceptance of written courses as 
merely a dynamically fluid and evolving 
guide. 

Such a point of view consigns courses of 
study to their proper function as means to 
ends. The teacher’s thinking and attitudes 
then assume their rightful position as the 
more important among the environmental 
factors in the pupils’ educational matrix. 


* Note: Dual elementary and high school salary 
ules with a four hundred dollar differential 
were superseded in 1934 by a single salary scale with 
Provisions for differentials in terms of increased 
Professional training and higher maxima for class- 
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4. Elevate your school library to a posi- 
tion of real importance in serving the school 
as a whole. Far from being a mere study hall 
or a place for the harmless spending of lei- 
sure, the library can and should approach 
the position of hub of the educational wheel, 
with spokes leading into every classroom. 

The materials of instruction can be used 
much more widely, effectively, and relatedly, 
if such a concept of the library be adopted. 
Under skilled and wise direction, the library 
can thus become the center of coérdination 
for a large number of undertakings. 

All this, of course, assumes the existence 
of a library in your schools. If one is not in 
existence, begin to create one. 

5. Become really acquainted with your 
pupils. This does not mean merely to the 
extent of being able to call them by name. 
It means real acquaintance—knowing as 
much as possible about the home back- 
ground, economic circumstances, and case 
history of each pupil, as well as becoming 
acquainted with the assets and liabilities, 
abilities and disabilities, hopes and fears, at- 
titudes and purposes, of each individual 
pupil. 

Individual differences in capacity, in rate 
of progress, and in degree of maturity—all 
have to be taken into consideration. Then 
the teacher can become really efficient in 
helping young people to learn for them- 
selves. Remember, that is the most that any 
teacher can do. 

6. Capitalize the individual differences 
among your teachers. In spite of the leveling 
implications of “equal salaries for equal 
work”, single salary schedules, and other 
equalizing devices, some teachers have more 
talents than others. 

Some have more initiative than others. 
Some have more interest in their work than 
others. Some have more organizing ability 
than others. Some are more sympathetic and 
understanding than others. Some have a 
more mature philosophy of life and of edu- 
cation than others. Some help children to 
learn. Some still teach this or that curricu- 
lum subject. Some—and may their pupils 
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forgive them—even teach 180 days for so 
many dollars a year. 

Well, with these and one or two other in- 
dividual differences in worth existing among 
us, probably it is not too surprising if there 
be an occasional insistence upon exact 
equality by those who contribute least. 

But in a parable the Great Teacher 
pointed out some nineteen hundred years 
ago that to one had been given five talents; 
to another, three; and to still another, one. 
The exact number of talents received by the 
individual did not seem to be so important. 

What made the difference was the way, 
the direction, the purpose, the spirit in 
which the talents were used. And the meas- 
ure of their value was apparently qualitative 
rather than quantitative. It took into ac- 
count the attitudes, the purposes, the spirit 
of the holder of the talents. 

Perhaps some of you are saying to your- 
selves, “Yes, but such qualitative differences 
cannot be measured quantitatively.” And 
you're right—fortunately for the widow and 
her mite. Perhaps they never will be. Per- 
haps such considerations are immeasurably 
more important than “bigger and better” 
inches and pounds and gallons. 

Measurable or not, it is in this area that 
we find the individual differences which de- 
termine the range between the stodgy me- 
chanics of “teaching subjects” and the in- 
spired leadership of youngsters in their 
learning to “see life clearly and to see it 
whole”. 

In the attempt to promote the develop- 
ment of and use of individual capacities to 
the greatest benefit of our high school, and 
in order to capitalize the different mind-set 
and connotation involved, the positions of 
“department head” have been discontinued 
in Great Falls.* In their stead, it has been 
announced, are a certain number of posi- 
tions carrying the title “coérdinator”. 

Only one of these new positions has as 

* Note: Increased maxima for classroom teachers 


made this shift possible without penalizing former 
“department heads” in salary. 
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yet been filled. The others are open to any 
teacher in the high-school staff who achieves 
unusual and noteworthy contributions to 
our coérdination program. 

Promotion to the position of coédrdinator 
will be no empty honor nor will it be the 
excuse for an increase in salary without 
value received. On the contrary, it will be 
the reward for deeds accomplished and for 
talents applied to individual and group 
growth. 

By way of supplementing this change in 
policy, we have no more “supervisors” with 
the odious connotation which has grown up 
around the word. In their stead we have 
only “consultants” in those fields in which 
leadership and skill in artistry are still not 
generalized among the classroom leaders. 
Alert leadership, friendly service, and un- 
usual skill are the basic qualifications of our 
consultants. 

Incomplete and tentative as they are, our 
Object Gropings as a whole, we believe, 
are directed toward greater recognition of 
each individual pupil as a growing organ- 
ism. They are also directed toward greater 
recognition of the complex environment in 
which each such individual necessarily finds 
himself. Finally, they are directed toward 
greater recognition of the action, reaction, 
and interaction which characterize the re- 
lationships between this individual organ- 
ismic whole and his equally ramified and 
comprehensive environment. 

From another point of view our efforts 
might be regarded as the attempt to reintro- 
duce synthesis into a situation now suffering 
from atomistic partitive analysis. Successful 
living today requires more than merely 
breaking life down into its component parts. 

Whether this resynthesis be called “fu- 
sion” or “integration” or “correlation” or 
“codrdination” matters little. It is impor 
tant, however, that the results should help 
young people to face life constructively. 

With all the respect to subjects which 
they deserve, we feel that our greatest pres 
ent search should be for objects. 

















Leavenworth Central School 


Solves its BUS Problem 


By R. S. 


n 1931 the people of Wolcott and the 
l vicinity, feeling the need of better edu- 
cational opportunities for their children 
than were being afforded by the union free- 
school district in the village and the one- 
room schools in the rural areas, voted to 
centralize and to construct a new school 
building. This new building was to be ade- 
quate for the instruction of the children of 
the rural areas as well as the children in the 
village. 

For several years it was necessary for the 
rural schools to be operated while the new 
building which was to house the grades and 
high school was being planned and con- 
structed. This new building was opened in 
the fall of i935. 

Between the years of 1931 and 1935 only 
the children of the Junior High School were 
picked up at their homes and transported to 
the central school in the village. However, 
it was generally understood that with the 
opening of the new school in the village 
in the fall of 1935, all rural children, regard- 
less of grade, would be transported to the 
central school. 

Our Board of Education realized, when 
our transportation system was organized in 
1931, that much of the success of a central 

-— 

Eprtor’s Note: “Jn this article I have 
explained how we in Wolcott have made an 
attempt to give to our children a good sys- 
tem of transportation and at the same time 
keep the expenditures low,” writes the 
author, who is principal of the Leavenworth 
Central School, Wolcott, New York. This 
article is of special interest to administrators 
of central schools, and to others whose 
schools have any type of bus service. 
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school depends on the satisfaction of the 
rural residents who are being served by the 
busses. 

In keeping with this idea the Board of 
Education agreed on the following policies 
before laying out the routes: First, no child 
must be asked to walk an unreasonable dis- 
tance; second, each child is entitled to safe 
and comfortable transportation; third, 
wherever possible, each child must be 
picked up at his home; fourth, each child 
must be picked up in the morning and let 
off the bus at night at a time which will be 
reasonable and proper. 

In carrying out these policies the busses 
left the village at 7:35 to pick up the Junior- 
Senior-High-School students. The first stu- 
dent was picked up at about 7:45 and ar- 
rived at the school at about 8:25. School 
was dismissed at 4:00 P.M., and the student 
who was picked up at 7:45 was let off the bus 
at about 4:10. The child who rode a very 
short distance to school in the morning had 
to ride further at night to get to his home. 

To promote safety and good service, the 
Board of Education has a full-time mechanic 
whose responsibility it is to keep the busses 
clean, well oiled and greased, and in proper 
repair for efficient operation. Each bus 
driver must give a daily written report on 
the condition of his bus to the head 
mechanic. 

Our busses are stored in a brick and con- 
crete garage which is completely equipped 
for service and maintenance. Complete fa- 
cilities for oiling, greasing, cleaning’and re- 
pairing them are maintained. The busses are 
gassed and oiled directly from our own 
pumps. 


We find that by hiring a good mechanic, 
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and by fostering a system of preventative 
maintenance, our repair bills are less and 
our busses are in better operating condi- 
tion. Several times a year our busses are 
completely checked by the Public Service 
Commission inspectors. 

Since the drivers are responsible for the 
safe and efficient transportation of the chil- 
dren, each driver is furnished with a type- 
written list of the students who ride on his 
bus. The driver must check the child on the 
bus in the morning and must not leave the 
school at night until each student who has 
ridden on the bus in the morning is ac- 
counted for. 

This system of running the busses over 
the route once and picking up all students 
along the route worked very well until 1935. 
At that time we were faced with the problem 
of providing transportation for some 200 
children of the district who had been attend- 
ing the rural one-room schools. We now had 
a total of 450 students to be transported. 

Up until 1935 we had found that three 
43- and three 49-passenger busses had taken 
care of the transportation of the students 
who were being brought into our school 
system. 

With 200 more children to transport into 
the village school, it looked as if the Board 
of Education would be required to purchase 
at least 5 more busses to take care of the 
extra pupils to be transported. Since these 
busses cost in the neighborhood of $5,000 
per bus, to which must be added the cost 
of liability insurance, property damage in- 
surance, fire and theft insurance, driver's 
salary, and other expenditures contingent to 
the operation of the bus, we may be well 
assured that the Board of Education con- 
sidered the matter well. 

To the end that no extra busses would 
have to be purchased it was suggested to the 
Board of Education that our district might 
try sending the busses over the same route 
twice, picking up the older children first 
and the younger children later. 

The advantage as we saw it at the time 
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was that with no extra investment for more 
busses, with no additional cost for ingsyr. 
ance, with very little more depreciation, and 
with some additional cost for operation and 
the pay of bus drivers, we could transpon 
about twice the number of pupils than be 
ing transported. We did not then recognize 
other advantages which we can see ver 
clearly now. 

One of the strongest objections to closing 
the small, one-room schools that was ad. 
vanced was the fact that the school day for 
the younger children would be too long 
starting with the coming of the bus in the 
morning and ending with the arrival of the 
bus at.home. We could only agree with the 
parents that this was correct. 

The present system of sending the busses 
over the same route twice allows the 
younger children to leave home at about the 
same time that they would have left had they 
been attending the one-room schools, and 
to arrive home in the afternoon at an earlier 
time. 

The school hours for the Junior-Senior- 
High-School-Department are from 8:45 to 
4:00, and for Grades 1 to 6 are from 9:15 
to 3:00. Immediately after the dismissal of 
Grades 1 to 6 at 3:00 P.M., the busses leave 
with these children for their homes. The 
busses are back at school by 4:00 P.M. to 
pick up the children of the Junior-Senior- 
High-School. 

In the event that a parent prefers to have 
his younger child ride on the bus with an 
older brother or sister he may do so. Thisis 
optional with the parent. 

All classes have been completed in the 
Junior-Senior-High-School by 3:00. The 
hour from 3:00 to 4:00 is given over to the 
students and the faculty for an activity pe 
riod. This is the time when the student who 
needs extra help may receive this help, when 
the rural student who wishes to play in the 
band or the orchestra may do so, when the 
various athletic teams practice. In short, this 
period may be used by the student for any 
worthwhile activity. 




















Students whose work has been highly sat- 
isfactory may be excused at 3:00 P.M., pro- 
yided they are in no activity. At this time 
they ride home on the early bus, or if they 
live in the village they may walk home. 

The writer must frankly admit that some 
of the teachers of Grades 1 to 6, at the start 
of this program which shortened the school 
day for these grades, felt that a school day 
which lasted from g:15 until 3:00 P.M. would 
be entirely too short. However, our experi- 
ence has been that a school day of 4 to 44% 
hours in length is quite long enough for the 
average student in these grades. 

Ifa student is slower than average he may 
receive extra help from his teacher for the 
hour starting at 3:00, and then ride home 
on the later bus. 

From an instructional viewpoint the 
shorter school day has worked out most 
satisfactorily. With too long a school day the 
student tends to waste his time, to the end 
that the teacher will seldom find him with 
all of his work completed before the end 
of the school day. If he is an efficient worker 
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and completes his work in less than the time 
allowed he is punished. He is given “busy 
work”. We now find that our students de- 
velop the attitude that they must work effi- 
ciently while they are in school because of 
the shorter school day. 

. Parents, especially those of the younger 
children, are very happy with the arrange- 
ment of the bus schedule which allows their 
small children to leave home at a very 
reasonable hour in the morning and to ar- 
rive home in the afternoon at an early hour. 

Our Board of Education and the taxpay- 
ers are pleased because we are transporting 
nearly double the number of students at very 
little additional expense, and the teachers 
are happy with this system because it gives 
to the rural boys and girls the same oppor- 
tunity to take part in those so-called extra- 
curricular activities which the village boy 
and girl have. 

Our experience with the double bus route 
has been extremely happy and we can rec- 
ommend it to you for your most serious con- 
sideration. 


*:* FLASHES * + 


We rob the young of the thrill of discovery, the opportunity to learn 
at first hand. Result, frustrated youth. Yearly an increasing percentage 
of the schoolhouse product goes to the bughouse.—PorTER SARGENT, 


condensed from The Yankee. 


There will probably come a time when a psychiatric examination 
will be as important in the selection of teachers or prospective teachers 
as educational attainments which are often now required.—C. W. TEL- 
FORD, School of Education Record of U. of N.D. 


A “secret” anti-Communist society presented to the school board of 
Fort Myers, Florida, a blacklist of thirty-five titles to be removed from 
the high-school library. Among those to be banned were books by 
Eugene O'Neill, George Bernard Shaw, Wells, Dreiser, Pearl Buck, 
Sherwood Anderson, and Jane Addams. The school board declined to 


remove “go%, of our library.” —The Student Forum. 








Full Value with the 
SEATS NAILED DOWN 


By ELIZABETH FORCE 


HEN my principal asked me what kind 
W of new furniture I'd like for my 
classroom, I eyed him warily. 

“How many pupils at a time?” I said. 

He backed toward the door. “Oh, not 
more than forty-four.” 

Forty-four pupils at a time—a new forty- 
four every hour on the hour, five times a 
day! 

“Nail ‘em down!” I shouted after him. 

And nailed down they are. When they 
show the slightest tendency to wiggle loose, 
when the screws evidence a sly desire to 
part company with their foundations, we 
send hastily for the janitor, who appears 
with his trusty screwdriver to tighten the 
rebellious hardware into place. 

But we’re not nailed down. We roam 
intellectually, physically and spiritually, in 
the knowledge that whatever commotion 
we cause is due to necessary bodily and 
mental activity, and not to traveling equip- 
ment propelled by restless adolescents. 

In this antiquated atmosphere we attempt 
to do some of the things that English 
classes in the more enlightened schools are 
doing. We taik a lot. We converse, argue, 
declaim and explain. To be sure, we make 
no attempt to arrange our fettered furni- 
ture in a cozy little circle of forty-four, but 
we converse and argue nevertheless. It 


— 1—-— 


Epitor’s Note: “Stone walls do not a 
prison make” . . . nor can traditional class- 
room equipment stifle the progressive tech- 
nique of a good teacher. Mrs. Force, who 
teaches seventh and eighth grade English in 
Toms River, New Jersey, writes with spir- 
ited humor of her methods. 
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seems never to occur to the innocents that 
their teacher is conducting their class under 
abnormal and unnatural conditions. They 
argue as fiercely and converse as naturally 
as though the situation were entirely nor- 
mal and regular. 

All pedagogical warnings to the contrary, 
the shackled furniture seems in no way to 
have shackled the self-expression of the 
pupils. When David, aged 12, feels free to 
offer this choice bit as his contribution to 
the lesson on articulation: 

“A skunk sat on a stump 

The skunk thunk the stump stunk 

And the stump thunk the skunk stunk” 
I tremble to think what his offering might 
have been had he been reared in the more 
informal atmosphere of movable apparatus. 

Since telephones are none too common 
in the country homes of our children, we 
had one installed by the boys in the science 
class. We use this telephone frequently, 
although we have to leave our quarters 
and travel to another room to do so. We like 
the walk and change of scenery anyway. 

We hold meetings, elections, debates and 
discussions in the room of the frustrated 
furniture. We broadcast, too. Many’s the 
radio drama enacted between the narrow 
space between the blackboard and the 
front seats. Cleared of all educational para- 
phernalia, my desk has held a limp and 
drooping corpse, several clues including a 
box of sand footprints, and a lock of the 
murderer’s hair. 

In my swivel chair has been seated many 
a harassed witness while over him thundered 
a shrewd lawyer whose delivery and presen- 
tation would be a credit to the profession. 

We write, too. We try everything—plays, 























verse, books, articles, many letters. A little 
of our writing is good, much of it very bad, 
put we love to write. The staff of our class 

ublication toils unceasingly over submitted 
material. “Tell ‘em not to send in so much,” 
they plead. 

And at one time when creative fires 
burned unusually low, the heartless com- 
ment of the paper's readers, “It’s no good 
this time, it hasn’t got no verse in it,” 
spurred the poetically inclined to more 
effort. 

Our books were written in class time. The 
manuscripts were edited by ourselves, typed 
by the commercial-class pupils, bound with 
the help of the librarian, and decorated 
under the guidance of the art department— 
and finally read and re-read by dozens of 
children, who prefer these volumes to 
thicker and better ones. 

Our English classes are mobile groups. 
Our noses are into everything. You may 
find us in the cafeteria observing conduct, 
and later you may read editorial comment 
as the result of our observations. You may 
find small groups visiting the lower grades 
to see the activity units in order that all 
of us may see the fine things other classes 
are doing. 

You'll find us in the library, art room, 
shop, stage, or office. But wherever we go, 
we leave our seats at home. 
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I must confess that very often you will 
find us in quiet even rows, physically at 
rest, sometimes mentally at rest as well. 
Sometimes we “sit and think and sometimes 
just sit”. Perhaps our work would be better 
if we had the furniture moved together. 
As it is we seem to muddle along happily 
in surroundings relatively free from the 
equipment considered essential by those 
who recoil in horror ai the mention of 
furniture “fastened to the floor”. 

And after all, perhaps the children are 
the best judges, if I may quote a remark 
made by my Adeline of the 7: LQ., who 
said, with beaming satisfaction at the end 
of the period, “I do like English, Mrs. 
Force, you learn us so good!” 

Seriously, we have not permitted the 
physical equipment to handicap us in what 
we are trying to do. We are mindful that 
WE are the school, and that WE determine 
its character, and that the furnishings are, 
after all, merely furnishings and nothing 
more. 

I believe that entirely too much emphasis 
has been placed on the physical equipment 
of the schoolroom. I do not deny that 
modern fixtures have certain advantages, 
but I refuse to admit that such features are 
as important as we are led to believe. Activ- 
ity and fine teaching are not confined to 
rooms where furniture roams at will. 


Failure With Activity Units 


The prime cause of failure with activity units is lack of preparation. 
Unless you are willing to spend a lot of time in your pet chair thinking 
and planning, and especially out of it investigating and anticipating 
possible difficulties before you start your unit, don’t start. If you neg- 
lect the preliminary work and fail, as you probably will, some short- 
sighted people will blame the method, instead of you.—From a letter 
from Epcar M. Finck, Supervising Principal, Dover Township Public 


Schools, Toms River, N.]J. 














Flint, Mich., Our Community 
Civics LABORATORY 


By EMILY R. 


EACHERS of the social studies are con- 
} mes being reminded that in order to 
vitalize the work of their classes, students 
must face the every day, living issues of the 
community. Such issues, for the most part, 
are controversial in nature. If they were 
not, they would be much simpler to study, 
but the reality would be lacking. 

It is comparatively easy to relate the 
school and the community in the elementary 
schools, where generalizations are used to a 
large extent, and only the simplest and most 
obvious types of community life and organi- 
zation are stressed. 

The difficulty increases in secondary 
schools, where basic materials, fundamental 
facts, and controversial issues are a definite 
part of the whole picture. These basic ma- 
terials, moreover, are difficult to ascertain. 
The thing that lies nearest home is often 
the hardest one about which to secure reli- 
able information, unbiased by prejudice and 
personal interpretation. 

Which problems in a community should 
be emphasized? Which ones should be ig- 
nored? How can community problems be 
dealt with in a normal manner? The most 
sensible approach to these questions seems 


a 

Epiror’s Note: We learned that some un- 
usual work in civics instruction was being 
done in the secondary schools of Flint, Mich- 
igan. So we invited Miss Kickhafer, who is 
supervisor of social studies of the Flint Pub- 
lic Schools, to write an article for us on one 
of the most significant phases of this work. 
Her immediate reply was that her article 
would be upon the use of community re- 
sources in civics instruction. 


KICKHAFER 


to be on the basis of whether or not the 
particular problem comes normally within 
the students’ experience. 

For example, in Flint last winter a trans. 
portation strike developed which lasted 
three months. In a city of over 165,000 this 
presents an extremely serious problem. Stu- 
dents who were without means of transpor- 
tation and who walked or hitch-hiked four 
or five miles to school would have deemed 
it more than peculiar if in their civics or 
economics classes all mention of the strike 
had been studiously avoided. 

The questions involved fitted in very nor- 
mally with materials on distribution, on 
franchises, on relationships between labor 
and capital, and on standards of living. Be 
fore the transportation strike was more than 
a few weeks old and students were accepting 
it as a challenging but unsolved problem, 
the big automotive strikes in Flint got un- 
der way. 

This involved not a hundred workers or 
so, as in the bus strike, but tens of hundreds 
of employees. Correspondingly, thousands of 
students in their homes were directly af- 
fected—their parents, brothers or sisters, rela- 
tives, or friends were involved in some way. 
The technique of the “sit-down” strike was 
being tried out and its protagonists and an- 
tagonists waxed warm. 

At the height of the fray, thousands of 
state troops were ordered to the city. For 
lack of sanitary facilities elsewhere, the 
troops were encamped in and around some 
of the high-school gymnasiums of the city. 
An ominous note was added to an already 
extremely sensitive situation. 

The issues were so involved, facts so con- 
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fused with propaganda, and hearsay and 
rumor took such a large part, that in the 
junior high schools there was little effort to 
attempt to discuss the situation in great 
detail. However, in senior-high classes, espe- 
dally in Economics and in Modern Social 
Problems, there was a challenging issue to 
be met. The most skillful teachers met it 
squarely, using it as an example of the vital 
need for viewing both actions and words 
critically, of hearing evidence and of evalu- 
ating it from every point of view. 

Again, a complete avoidance of the strike 
controversy would have made students feel 
that they were attempting to study their eco- 
nomics or civics in a vacuum. 

At home, on the school grounds, in the 
newspapers, everywhere there was one topic 
of foremost interest. If this topic had been 
labeled “verboten” in the classroom, say dur- 
ing the time the unit of work on “The Place 
of Flint in the Manufacturing Industries” 
was being studied, there would have been 
a persistent and justifiable doubt in the 
minds of the students as to the worth or 
significance of the course at all. 

There are many ways of relating the 
school and the community through the rec- 
ognition and use of desirable learning ex- 
periences in the community. But in many 
instances it is very difficult to secure accurate 
data from which to work. Although this is 
apt to be especially true in small communi- 
ties, it is equally true in many larger ones. 

Flint has been fortunate during the last 
few years to have had the data from a 
C.W.A. Housing Survey made here in 1934. 
In its entirety, this constituted a rather com- 
plete sociological survey. From this data, it 
has been possible to secure not only material 
on the physical conditions of houses in Flint, 
but facts on ownership and tenantry, on lev- 
els of education, leisure time activities, 


health, and so on. In 1940 the same dis- 


tricts will be used for census data as were 
used in the 1934 survey, and an accurate 
basis of comparison and contrast will be es- 
tablished. 


Another source of information for Flint 
teachers and students is the work being done 
by the Flint Community Association. For 
about a year and a half this codrdinating 
agency has been drawing together the vari- 
ous services and activities of the city in so- 
cial, civil, and cultural fields. The general 
chairmanship of the Association and the di- 
rectorship of the Research and Planning Bu- 
reau are at present combined under the 
leadership of a trained and experienced ex- 
ecutive in the social-service field. 

One very important study which the Re- 
search and Planning Bureau has already 
completed is a study of Housing based on 
the C.W.A. survey already mentioned. A 
senior-high teacher who has made a par- 
ticular study of the problem has rewritten 
the original report for student use. 

This material is forming part of the basic 
material of a four-weeks’ optional unit be- 
ing offered in Civics in the senior high 
schools. Research, field trips, speakers—all 
will help bring this housing situation in 
Flint to the attention and careful considera- 
tion of students. 

There seems to be little controversy over 
the fact that a housing problem exists in 
Flint. The history of Flint has been such 
that the problem came about inevitably. 
With its rapid growth at the time of the 
impetus to automobile manufacturing, the 
population of Flint “increased 1,155 per cent 
in a twenty-year period. Two-thirds of this 
gain was in five years.” Such abnormal 
growth meant that great numbers of cheap, 
poorly constructed homes were erected. In 
twelve years over 10,000 homes were built, 
many of them through “fly-by-night” con- 
tractors. Today, 50 per cent of the homes in 
Flint are worth less than $1,700, according 
to the last census. Only 414 per cent are 
worth $5,500 or more. Controversy will en- 
ter into the plans for the future. What type 
of homes will be constructed? Will any large 
amount of building be according to a pre- 
conceived and carefully made plan? Will 
present land sites be utilized or will the city 
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expand in other directions than those indi- 
cated at present? How will the cost of the 
building program be met? All these prob- 
lems and many more will have to be met as 
Flint attempts to find a solution to its hous- 
ing situation. 

The problem touches the life of the stu- 
dent every step of the way. There are angles 
of it to be met in the home-economics classes, 
in industrial-arts work, in scientific work, 
architectural drawing, in business adminis- 
tration classes. It remains for the social- 
studies classes to fuse these informations and 
to point out and emphasize the human rela- 
tionships involved in attacking our social 
problems. 

Frequently teachers seem to think that in 
using community resources students are lim- 
ited to visiting the city commission and to 
attempting a certain amount of precarious 
muck-raking concerning various govern- 
mental units. 

Like any other city, Flint has had its share 
of good and bad governing. But instead of 
concentrating on the destructive forces oper- 
ating within a community, it seems advan- 
tageous to stress the importance and need 
of constructive forces, of capable and effi- 
cient people under a merit system of gov- 
ernment. 

Flint at present has a city manager form 
of government which many in the com- 
munity would like to change. The Civil 
Service Commission is constantly pitted 
against the forces of the spoils system. There 
is a crying need for a wise taxing program to 
meet the financial needs of a young indus- 
trial city—young from the standpoint of 
problems which arose with the development 
of mass production industry here. 

Certainly senior-high students who are 
soon to be the voters, the taxpayers, the 
workers, the homeowners of the community 
need to make a careful and systematic ap- 
proach to these problems. 

It is true that merely attending a com- 
mission meeting of the city government may 
give students many erroneous ideas concern- 
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ing the conduct of city affairs. But if sty. 
dents return to several meetings, if they visit 
some of the main departments and offices of 
the city, they begin to see the intricate work. 
ings of government, the technical informa 
tions and skills required to keep a city 
functioning properly, the mass of detailed 
routine, records, pressure groups, committee 
meetings. A new attitude of respect toward 
the work being done is created. 

As one boy wrote following his experi. 
ence during Boys’ Week, when the city of 
fices were taken over by boys for one hour, 
“I was most impressed by the size and 
amount of work the Director of Public 
Works does. Upon talking with other boys 
who were chosen for other departments, | 
found that their departments were just as 
busy and as important.” 

Another boy who visited a meeting of the 
city commission with a committee from his 
class became so interested that he attended 
every weekly meeting for the remainder of 
the school year. He reported periodically wo 
his class the major developments occurring 
in this series of meetings. 

Instead of condemning a police depart 
ment for its apparent shortcomings, have 
students analyze the scope of its work, it 
adequate or inadequate financial basis, the 
number and type of men required to cary 
on the work efficiently, the extent of codp 
eration which the community offers. Com- 
pared with other cities of its size, Flint has 
a police force which is grossly undermanned. 

Besides this is the fact that at present 
Flint has a very poor rating in regard to 
safe driving. This is scarcely an enviable 
record for a community known as the “Ve 
hicle City”. 

Where does the blame lie? Students are 
coming more and more to a realization that 
a simple categorical answer does not suffice. 
Here is a problem on which community and 
school can work together to real purpose 
Street planning, location of bridges, “bottle 
necked traffic”, an inadequate number 
the police force, carelessness on the part d 
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the public, all these enter as contributing 
factors into the problem. 

The schools are attempting to shoulder 
their share of the responsibility. Members 
of various lay organizations such as citizens’ 
safety squads, automobile clubs, members of 
the police department, bus drivers, direc- 
tors of safety programs in the factories, are 
coperating with the schools in laying the 
foundation for an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the need of a widespread program 
of safety education and accident prevention. 
They are supplying speakers, furnishing ma- 
terials and statistics, aiding wherever pos- 
sible. 

In one junior high school of the city, the 
Safety Council, under the direction of its 
sponsor, who happens to be a social-studies 
teacher, has initiated a campaign to meet, 
first of all, the immedate problem of bi- 
cycle riders of their school as a factor in 
their safety program. The project has been 
so successful that other schools in the city 
are expected to launch similar programs 
soon. 

A procedure like that in issuing automo- 
bile drivers’ licenses is followed. Applicants 
are required first to pass a test on bicycle 
tules, and are then given regular license 
cards which they must carry at all times. 
These operators’ licenses are issued by the 
safety-council members following rigid ex- 
aminations which they prepare and give to 
applicants. 

The industrial arts department has long 
since provided suitable racks in a bicycle 
court for the safe and orderly parking of 
“bikes” during the school day. Recently 
from scrap materials the industrial-arts 
classes have produced over three hundred 
license plates to be fastened to the bicycles 
of the children of this school. A student 
manager is responsible for the maintenance 
of the bicycle court. 

Here is law observance, development of 
desirable attitudes, necessary informations 
directly allied with the traffic problem of the 
community. 
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No community study would be complete 
without a thorough study of its economic 
structure. That of Flint is unique in many 
respects. There is no raw material of im- 
portance within the immediate vicinity, nor 
are there any particular advantages in re- 
spect to markets. Yet Flint ranks next to 
Detroit as an automobile city. 

The total number of industrial wage 
earners in the city is “high compared with 
other cities with populations of 100,000 or 
over. Of all the industrial wage earners, 95 
per cent are employed in motor vehicle 
plants or industries supplemental thereto.” 
Every problem inherent in mass production 
industry is present in this Flint laboratory. 
At first hand, students may study problems 
of imported labor, large scale production, 
human relationships involved in problems 
of labor and capital, new kinds of unionism. 

The wheels of industry start and stop; in- 
dustrial problems mount along with the 
social problems at their side. Students hear 
and feel these things at home, on the street, 
everywhere. 

They are living in the midst of changing 
scenes, in the midst of shifting and changing 
values, midst new desires and demands for 
security. It is essential that they visit the 
factories, study and make comparisons; that 
they approach the problems, not in the 
spirit of suspicion and prejudice, but with 
the idea of evaluating practices and prog- 
ress in the light of what has already been 
accomplished in the life of a relatively new 
industry. 

They will begin to comprehend the great 
technological changes which have occurred, 
in many instances with such rapidity that 
it is difficult for social organization to keep 
pace with them. Such social changes as come 
about must be made as the result of careful 
deliberation, in the light of broad human 
concepts. 

Every factory in Flint has been and is 
open to class visitation. Hundreds of senior- 
high-school students visit them every se- 
mester. Students return to their classrooms 
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with new concepts of the magnitude of the 
job being done, the great number of factors 
entering into the complete picture, the diffi- 
culty of supplying a set of answers to the 
many problems which exist. 

To many people an automobile factory is 
synonymous with the assembly line. Stu- 
dents visiting the factories see the involved 
and interdependent workings of the com- 
plete unit. 

There is the tool-and-die-making depart- 
ment, requiring highly skilled technicians. 
There is the jewel-like and intricate work 
comprised in the completed instrument 
panel of the car. At another factory unit 
students visit a great department which 
closely resembles a furniture factory—the 
product: the completed car body. 

Other departments which are visited in- 
clude the heavy drop-forge activities, the 
chemical units, the many acres and acres of 
floor space where thousands of different 
small parts are turned out. Finally comes the 
assembly line and the shipping department. 
But there are also other types of things to 
be observed—the personnel department, 
safety measures, sanitary provisions, recrea- 
tional activities, cafeterias and lunch rooms, 
and the whole business and clerical depart- 
ment. There is also the problem of types 
of organizations among the workers. 

Students frequently repeat trips or cer- 
tain parts of them with other class groups 
to revisit scenes of activities in which they 
are particularily interested. They return to 
their classes challenging some of the things 
which they have seen and heard, eager for 
more knowledge concerning specific phases, 
and more keenly aware of the problems of 
mass production and its involved human 
relations. 

On the whole the community is eager to 
coéperate with the schools and to have a 
better mutual understanding of common 
problems. Members of the community not 
only approve but lend active support. Last 
year, in addition to over thirty-five different 
field trips and visits in which members of 


the community assisted, over fifty people 
gave special help through interviews to in. 
dividuals or committees, and thirty-seven 
gave special talks to classes or groups of 
classes in the social-studies department. 

The following list of special activities for 
two units in Modern Social Problems (1937) 
illustrate the variety and scope in working 
not only in the immediate community but 
also in coming in contact with wider com. 
munities. 


Unit II—MOopeErRNn POLITICAL TRENDS 


- Forum meeting*—representatives of four po- 
litical parties presented the views of their par. 
ties 

. Voting machine demonstration—by the repre- 
sentative of a Grand Rapids Company 

. Trip to Keasley precinct polls (usually done in 
Civics) 

. Attendance of the class at a lecture given by 
Clyde Miller of Columbia University on “Six 
Propaganda Tricks and How to Spot Them” 

. Forum meeting—argument by two lawyers on 
the proposed reorganization of the federal judi- 
ciary 

. Forum meeting conducted by Professor Pol- 
lock (sponsor of the recently passed Michigan 
Civil Service Bill) of the University of Michi- 
gan on Civil Service for Michigan 

. Trip to city exhibit of Research and Planning 
Board on “Planning for Flint”—one of di- 
rectors spoke to group 

. Attendance of group at Junior College Assem- 
bly for speech by professor from a neighboring 
college on “World Peace” 


Unit III—MOobern INDUSTRIAL TRENDS 


. Field trips to Buick Company, A. C. Spark 
Plug Company, Fisher Body Plant 

. Forum meeting—Flint minister led discussion 
on Social Security Act 

- Sound films on Making of Automobiles 

. Series of talks given on Early History of Flint 
by several individuals who took an active part 
in the building up of some of the first auto- 
motive factories in Flint 

. Detroit lecturer (secured for Economics classes 
and Modern Social Problems) on “Common 
Rackets Today” 


* Many of these forum meetings were attended 
_ Bp ay when some of the meetings were P 
u in the evening. In some cases there were s¢s- 
sions both during the day and in the evening. 
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In most communities the possibilities for 
laboratory study are waiting to be utilized 
by teachers and students. Teachers of fore- 
sight, who believe that the school and the 
community face social responsibilities to- 
gether, that the “school is but one agency 
operating within the cultural pattern of the 
community,” will seize upon these oppor- 
tunities. Codperation between the school 
and the community combines practical edu- 
cation with what is otherwise apt to be 
more formal instruction. The results are 
worth the effort. 

Under a teacher who is both interested 
and informed, and not too bound by cur- 
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riculum restrictions, students become more 
aware of the problems nearest at home. It is 
assumed, naturally, that the approach to 
such problems, as well as the problems them- 
selves, will be based on the maturity of the 
student. 

Throughout his school life, the student 
must be ascertaining his intrinsic value to 
the community, his relationship to it, and 
the obligations inherent in the relationship. 
Conversely, the community is an entity 
which equals the sum total of its people. To 
the extent to which people are integrated 
parts of the community, is the community 
successful. 


Amelia Experiments with Pupil Grading 


By Roy HELMs 


At the Amelia High School, Amelia, Vir- 
ginia, some of the classes are experimenting 
with letting the pupils grade themselves at 
the end of the report periods instead of hav- 
ing the teachers hand out the grades to the 
pupils. 

These grades are averaged from the daily 
work, the tests, and any other work which 
the teacher has assigned during the period. 
The grades are handed in by the pupil to 
the teacher, who enters them on her record 
book, if they are acceptable. 

However the pupil must convince the 
teacher that he is worthy of the grade which 
he gives himself. If the teacher has any 
doubt about the grade she reserves the right 
to administer a special examination to allow 
the pupil to prove himself. Should the grade 
be too low, the teacher may raise it. The 
system works both ways. 

But this practice is not followed until 
there is a careful explanation of what each 
of the grades may mean. The old five-point 
system of grading is used and the pupil has 
a mimeographed sheet with some detailed 
explanations of these grades. These explana- 
tions, however, are not supposed to be com- 


plete, and the pupils are allowed to make 
suggestions as to what should be added to 
the list or taken away. 

Having the pupils grade themselves gets 
them away from the old idea of working for 
the teacher. A great deal more responsibility 
is placed upon the pupil, who must estimate 
the standing of his own work. But pupils 
have a much better understanding of what 
is wanted from them. 

High-school pupils are capable of grading 
their own work. The experience at Amelia 
has shown that the pupils’ grades differ very 
little from the teachers’ grades. Pupils do 
not hesitate to give themselves a failing 
grade when they realize that they have not 
measured up to the standard. And when 
the pupil’s grade seems too high, the teacher 
has an opportunity of talking the matter 
over with the pupil, discussing his work and 
explaining the standard which they have 
accepted. 

Various kinds of grading systems have 
been used all over the country but few, if 
any, seem to have taken into consideration 
the fact that high-school pupils are capable 
of grading themselves. 











The Czechoslovak Schools 
TRAIN for DEMOCRACY 


By FRANCIS H. STUERM 


T Is now generally admitted that the 
Great War to make the world safe for 
democracy failed of its purpose. 

However, the first World War succeeded 
in spreading democracy to a number of 
countries which are now fighting to main- 
tain it. One of the most intelligent efforts 
is being made in Czechoslovakia. 

The Czechoslovaks exhibit a sagacity in 
sustaining democracy which is keen enough 
to be worth the attention of the people of 
even the longest-established democracies— 
especially in a time of danger like the pres- 
ent. And it is on the school level that they 
are registering their most notable success. 

They are completely surrounded by autoc- 
racies that exert not merely ideological but 
daily economic pressure, and the constant 
fear of lightning physical attack. The first 
implement many a nation might apply in 
a similar situation would be the “indoctri- 
nation” of their school children with politi- 
cal principles. The Czechs, however, have re- 


Eprror’s Note: The Czechoslovak educa- 
tional system is today perhaps the most in- 
teresting in Europe, from the point of view 
of American educators. Except for such 
minor nations as Switzerland and Denmark, 
Czechoslovakia is the only country in Eu- 
rope that is educating its children by demo- 
cratic, and increasingly progressive, meth- 
ods. Another point of interest is that this is 
being done under a centralized system. Doc- 
tor Stuerm devoted a year to his investiga- 
tion of the Czechoslovak schools, and is the 
author of a book that will appear this 
month, Training in Democracy—The New 
Schools of Czechoslovakia. 


frained. They recall how indoctrination 
boomeranged in the face of the former 
Hapsburg Empire. 

Since democracy is the habit of individual 
freedom combined with that of voluntary 
collaboration in achieving public measures, 
a group of young Czechoslovak teachers 
determined to introduce individual work 
and voluntary group coéperation into their 
classrooms. They wanted to train their 
pupils to the habit of democracy as they 
matured. 

Soon they widened their determination 
to include the children of “every class in 
every subject in every school” of the Repub- 
lic. This amendment involved not only 
building up new habits in pupils but re 
forming the old, autocratic classroom habits 
of veteran teachers. 

The latter at first feared “soft pedagogy,” 
and fought the reform for some time. How- 
ever, they are actually as convinced demo- 
crats as the reformers themselves. They 
therefore stopped resisting the new “work 
methods” of teaching as soon as they were 
convinced they do not weaken the excellent 
quality of the schools, and that they actually 
build a settled tendency toward democracy 
in the growing generation. 

The reformers’ experimental schools have 
now become models for the other schools 
of the Republic. The reformers’ methods 
are now expressly permitted in the teaching 
of the national curriculums. Veteran teach- 
ers are adopting them in whole or in part. 
And superannuated pensioners are being 
steadily replaced by beginning teachers who 
have never known any other classroom 
methods than the democratic. 

The Czechoslovaks divide their demo 
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THE CZECHOSLOVAK SCHOOLS TRAIN FOR DEMOCRACY 


cratic training proper into “education” and 
“instruction”. Civic “instruction” comprises 
simply an explanation of the administrative 
forms of the Republic. Civic “education” 
pervades the spirit and organization of the 
whole curriculum and of every class. It 
teaches self-government everywhere and 
makes it a constant habit. 

To begin with, there is the actual self- 
government organization of the school. The 
pupils elect a mayor, vice-mayor, secretary, 
treasurer, cleanliness delegate, and a dele- 
gate to the Junior Czechoslovak Red Cross 
in every class, generally every quarter of a 
year. These in turn choose the school gov- 
ernment board, who elect the central steer- 
ing committee of the school. 

It is naturally the achievements of the 
latter which can be marshaled most dra- 
matically to impress an observer who makes 
a quick visit to a school. A visitor attending 
a school assembly whose program is entirely 
under the supervision of the pupil self- 
government committee may enjoy a striking 
experience. 

Such an assembly may include a talk by 
outside speakers, the codperation of several 
pupils’ clubs, in some of which teachers 
collaborate as equals, and comprehensive 
reports of the charitable work—buying 
lunches for poorer pupils, passing on out- 
grown garments, and so on—which is called 
“helping each other”. 

Clubs maintain magazines and under- 
takings in a dozen spheres. Steering com- 
mittees run school-cleanliness campaigns, 
book weeks, and many other appropriate 
enterprises, and codperate with parents’ as- 
sociations, and with their communities—in 
some cases with far-reaching results. Most 
of the correspondence of Czechoslovak 
pupils with schools abroad is carried on 
by their delegates to the nation’s Junior 
Red Cross. At an assembly, the observer may 
be treated to a summary of a whole host 
of self-governed pupil activities. 

However, the most intimate training for 
the pupils in general—in spite of the large 
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proportion of them who are members of 
the school clubs—is gained right in their 
class meeting, during the last school hour 
of the week. Here, of course, the personality 
of their teacher plays a great part. Without 
overtly leading, he must be a tower of 
ideological strength to the budding young 
democrats. 

In the Czechoslovak curriculums there is 
provision for a weekly “teacher’s hour”, 
which the teacher is entitled to apply to any 
subject he wishes. When lessons are going 
well in a class, the teacher is very apt to 
“give” his hour to his section to use in ex- 
tending the deliberations and activities un- 
dertaken during their self-government meet- 
ing. It affords a reward the class can work 
for, and increases their opportunity for the 
practice of pure democracy. 

But training in democracy in Czecho- 
slovakia actually extends through the whole 
week. It is an integral part of the teaching of 
every subject in every class whose teacher 
has adopted the “new method”. Moreover, 
it is both its foundation and its essential 
backbone. 

The teaching of the “new schools” and of 
all teachers who use their methods—com- 
petent teachers are permitted freedom of 
method in Czechoslovakia—alternates be- 
tween individual work by the pupils, with 
independent “research” in books and files 
of reference material and the forming of 
self-determined judgments, and group dis- 
cussions and work in voluntarily formed 
teams of coéperating pupils. 

The adjustment of the teaching of his own 
subject to the technique of democratic 
methods has been a labor of love which has 
fascinated many a practical Czechoslovak 
teacher. 

To many it has meant years during which 
they worked for long hours, planning and 
carrying out innovations of method and ex- 
periments and testing them, writing books 
and lecturing on their findings, and compil- 
ing textbooks for “self-teaching” by their pu- 
pils. To some of the most vigorous and per- 
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national recognition and esteem. 

Self-government and democratic teach- 
ing-methods are begun as early as the first 
school grades by confirmed enthusiasts of the 
Czechoslovak teaching staffs. In their sec- 
tions, the programs for the classwork of each 
fortnight are posted regularly at the side of 
the classroom, are read and discussed avidly 
after the children can read and, before that, 
form an incentive to learn how. 

These classes even elect mayors and com- 
plete self-government staffs. These pupils 
help the teacher run his class, with responsi- 
bilities increasing with age and dependa- 
bility. 

Of course, even the most convinced en- 
thusiast will admit that pupil self-govern- 


severing it has brought a large measure of 








ment is not apt to be independently real 
before the fifth grade, or at the earliest 
the fourth grade, in especially fortunate 
situations. 

Pupil self-government achieves its finest 
results in both training and accomplish. 
ment in the junior high schools, which in 
Czechoslovakia comprise the sixth to ninth 
grades. 

On the senior-high-school (“‘upper-second- 
ary-school”) level, pupils are already ab 
sorbed in actual cultural and public work 
in junior divisions of political parties and 
cultural associations operating both within 
the schools and in the community at large. 
This habit was established long before the 
schools as a whole welcomed the invigorat- 
ing privilege of training for democracy. 


The Answer Man 


By Joan NEVILLE STENT 


Have you any problems? Miss Teacher 
is accepting people’s problems. 

By this I mean if you have any physical, 
mental, spiritual, moral (or immoral) prob- 
lems just write them out on paper and 
hand them to Miss Teacher with a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. She will send them 
to some eminent psychologists out in Dum- 
pus College. The Dumpian youth-guiders 
will hold a meeting and come to a 
“suitable, educational conclusion”. 

Please picture this meeting: 

Six or eight learned men of note, all 
striving to erase our worries, are grouped 
around a conference table. They have an 
unopened letter from Sleepy Hollow High 
School. The head man opens the letter 
with trembling fingers. 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: Miss Stent is a pupil in 
the Radnor High School, Wayne, Pennsyl- 
vania. She wrote this satire as a classroom 
composition. 


The great moment has come at last! 
Ahhhhh. He draws out a crumpled sheet 
of math scratch paper. It reads: 

“Dear Sir, Is it all right with you if I 
let my date hold my hand in the movies? 
It’s all dark in there and nobody could 
object to it. Will it make me neurotic or 
anything? I am gravely worried. In iact, I 
am not going to have another date until 
I hear from you. Please answer my query. 
Hoping to hear from you soon, yours truly, 
A Distressed Soul.” 

What a thrilling day at the office these 
men must have! (Pardon me, I suppose there 
are some women there too, just to keep up 
the morale of the thing.) After tossing off 
a couple of epistles to distressed souls they 
can go home and sit before the fire in the 
evening, and think of the great work they 
are doing for humanity. 

It sets up a glow in their souls. They 
think of the many lives they have prevented 
from straying off the virtuous path. “Ahhh, 
life is good,” they say. 























School Boards 


An Answer to ‘“‘First God Made Idiots’’ 


and their Ways 


By LYLE N. SLONECKER 


r. H. T. Rayne in the September issue 
M of THe CLEARING House made a very 
severe condemnation of school boards and 
their acts in connection with the direction 
of education. To prove his point he used 
several case histories, and ended with a very 
bitter denunciation of general practices. 

It is only fair for a variety of opinions to 
be expressed, and undoubtedly there are 
many instances to support the views given. 
As one who has worked several years in 
smaller school systems, and has observed 
school work in many other communities, 
the author feels that the picture painted by 
Mr. Rayne is unfair to the majority of fine 
men and women who work unselfishly for 
the advancement of education in smaller 
communities. 

Attention is called to the heavy mortality 
in the teaching profession, and the peculi- 
arities necessary to obtain a teaching posi- 
tion. Teachers are generally given a contract 
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Epitor’s Note: Comments pro and con 
on H. T. Rayne’s article, “First God Made 
Idiots”, which appeared in the September 
issue, were numerous. Two of our readers, 
both superintendents in small cities, offered 
in their letters to write articles answering 
Mr. Rayne. Mr. Slonecker is superintendent 
of schools in Leadville, Colorado. By coin- 
cidence, Doctor Hodgdon’s “School Law Re- 
view” department this month is devoted to 
legal cases growing out of school boards’ 
injustices ...a result, no doubt, of his hav- 
ing read Mr. Rayne’s article, too. The truth, 
of course, is that there are good and bad 
boards and board members. We feel justified 
in presenting both sides of the matter. 
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for one year, but does not this represent 
greater stability than is commonly found in 
other groups of a similar salary schedule? 

Some of our college placement bureaus 
and commercial agencies should assume re- 
sponsibility for the heavy mortality. Grad- 
uates who have never expected to teach, fre- 
quently find themselves without work, and 
decide to “teach” until they can find some- 
thing else to do. 

The competition for a teaching position 
often results in more lavish praise than is 
due the applicant, and school board mem- 
bers must rely on recommendations when 
making a choice. When given the three 
choices of “Superior”, “Highly Superior”, 
and “Perfect” teachers, it is only natural that 
mistakes can be made. Later they wonder 
about the value of these ratings, when, dur- 
ing the year, the agency asks for a report on 
the work of the applicant chosen. 

Many colleges give instruction that pre- 
pares their graduates only for work in large 
cities or utopian situations. The young 
teacher experiences something different in 
her first job, and is likely to feel that the 
school equipment, teaching conditions, and 
cultural surroundings are incompatible with 
the “big emotions of life”. It is equally true 
that the people of the community may be- 
lieve there is something peculiar about the 
teacher unless proper adjustments are made. 
The school board is too often blamed for 
the predicament that develops because of 
the inability or unwillingness of the teacher 
to adjust herself to the activities of the small 
community school. 

Successful teachers recognize these condi- 
tions, make proper adjustments, and strive 
for the betterment of the community. Com- 
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mon sense, rather than educational theory 
learned at college, is necessary satisfactorily 
to solve this problem—which will con- 
tinue to be one of major importance until 
our colleges recognize that the majority of 
our children still receive their education in 
small schools. 

Several states have laws prohibiting any 
question concerning church creed or attend- 
ance. This matter is passé in most communi- 
ties, and if church affiliation or attendance 
is asked, it is the exception rather than the 
general rule. 

Lack of schooling should not act as a 
direct condemnation of a school board mem- 
ber. There are very few today who cannot 
read or write. The writer has known of only 
one such board member in his experience, 
but he was a very satisfactory man for the 
position. Being definitely handicapped in 
his educational experiences made him most 
active in his efforts to see that no child in 
his district was deprived of an adequate edu- 
cation. 

It is sometimes difficult to induce capable 
men to serve on school boards, but it is not 
impossible. The urge to do something 
worthwhile for one’s community and the 
betterment of mankind still makes it pos- 
sible to have efficient school board members, 
as well as efficient teachers and administra- 
tors. 


Why should business men not be repre- 
sented on boards of education? They are the 
backbone of any small community, and are 
not all greedy, selfish and unscrupulous. 
Even that type often rises to great heights 
when given the responsibility a school board 
position demands. Certain small town peo- 
ple are often at fault in community quarrels, 
and try to shift this responsibility to the 
teaching staff or to school board members. 

The greater percentage of people in the 
smaller communities are the finest that can 
be found, but we always have enough who 
think their children are perfect, to cause 
some trouble. Regardless of backgreund, en- 


vironment, or community conditions, they 
think their children should be first in every. 
thing good, and entirely absolved of blame 
in any difficulties that lively youngsters 
sometimes develop. Since everyone cannot 
always be first, controversies arise, gossips be. 
come active, and stories are circulated about 
school board members which have no foun. 
dations, were the truth known. 

The fact that a person does not have chil. 
dren in school should not disqualify him 
for the position. Certain religious order 
have entirely entrusted the management and 
education of their children to celibates, and 
have found that excellent results are at- 
tained. 

The inference is given that Teddy Roose. 
velt advised Iowa lady pedagogues to get 
married and quit the darned profession, 
Conditions are considerably changed since 
that speech was given, and the improve. 
ments of today are truly a splendid tribute 
to members of school boards for the prog. 
ress they have made. 

In fourteen years’ experience in school 
work, all in towns under 10,000 population, 
the author has observed: 

School boards are composed of people far above 
the average in their communities. 

They are fair and honest, and give willingly of 
time and effort without any pecuniary rewards. 

They take much abuse, yet they are willing to 
strive unceasingly for the welfare of the children 
in our schools. 

They are human beings, and of course make mis- 
takes—but the public, or a politically influential 
newspaper is too apt to make much of an unfortu- 
nate mistake, and entirely overlook dozens of the 
good things they do. Their percentage of mistakes 
certainly is no greater than those of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and the other citizens of their com- 
munity. 

The article in question assumes perfection 
on the part of superintendents and teachers, 
and charges all errors to the school board, 
which is unfair, and certainly not a true 
picture. The professional staff is expected to 
be specially qualified and trained for its 
work. 

The members of the board of education 
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do not receive pay, and have not had spe- 
dal training for their work, but in most 
cases their interest in children and in com- 
munity betterment, their willingness to give 
freely of time—and often money—and their 
aptitude for straight thinking and clear act- 
ing is commendable. 

We do not always realize the low assessed 
valuations, physical barriers, and other 
handicaps that confront rural and smaller 
town school boards when we are so eager to 
criticize them. Small communities have 
three or five school board members and one 
superintendent. Yet we probably hear of 
more mistakes by superintendents than 
school board members. We should also re- 
member that there are occasionally some 
difficulties with schools boards in the larger 
cities. 

This article is not intended to be a con- 
demnation of teachers or administrators in 
any sense of the word. Neither does it as- 
sume that all school board members are 
without fault. Instead it is an appeal for a 
square deal for school board members. 

The writer appreciates the fine work of 
the board members of his experience and 
observation, and is truly grateful for their 
fine attitude and help. He has observed the 
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finest spirit and codperation on their part, 
and has often found them more unselfish 
and more interested in the advancement of 
education than the rank and file of the teach- 
ers they employ. School boards generally 
realize their limitations and the handicaps 
they work under, and often cannot begin 
to achieve what they would like to do, but 
this should not result in their condemna- 
tion. 

Far greater things could be accomplished 
with a real spirit of gratitude toward school 
board members and a better understanding 
between the teaching staff and the general 
public. The writer believes we have this in 
a satisfactory manner in many of the smaller 
communities now, and greater professional 
spirit and sympathetic understanding on the 
part of school administrators can help great- 
ly in the communities Mr. Rayne mentions. 

Desirable results are not the work alone 
of the school board, superintendent, teach- 
ers, or parents. Instead, they are the out- 
come of all of these working in harmony, 
with a real understanding of each other's 
problems, and each person doing his part. 
When this is fulfilled, real progress can be 
made, and a finer education for our chil- 
dren can be produced. 


Head and Shoulders Above Others 


By A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


I have great confidence in the keen judg- 
ment of students and on numerous occasions 
have asked casually, “Who were your best 
teachers in high school?” 

Unhesitatingly comes a reply. But when 
I asked, “Why did you select them?” there 
was almost invariably a long pause. Two re- 
plies that I recall are typical of many of the 
others: 

The more laconic one was, “He knew 


what he was teaching; he said what he 
meant and he meant what he said.” 

The other one was as follows: “He made 
us work, and taught us how; he didn’t put 
on his coat and hat with the ringing of 
the closing bell, but helped us in our ac- 
tivities after school. He shared our interests 
as a personal friend. He enriched our lives 
by his wealth of culture derived from read- 
ing and travel.” 








= THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL —< 


A department of satire and sharp comment 


Contributors: Ceci. W. Roperts, WALTER S. McCoL.Ley, 
Erra E. PRESTON, FREDERICK GORDON LYLE, ROBERT B. 
Nixon, Gorpon M. RipENouR, MARGARET T. CussLer, KER- 


MIT EBy 


Why is it that when a school system starts to 
economize it always gives up efficiency first? 
E. E. P. 


© 


A Recognition Test 


1. The administrator who reminds you of resto- 
ration of your salary cut when tapping your pocket 
for contributions to welfare projects, subscriptions 
to magazines which you never read, courses te be 
taken but not enjoyed, and books which must be 
read but not taken too seriously. 

2. The teacher who brays loud and long about 
more activities for the less gifted child, but who 
always gives the choice parts of Christmas plays, 
etc., to the children from the best families of the 
community. 

3. The oh-so-busy soul who has no homeroom, 
no activity, runs no mimeograph after class hours, 
plans no units, keeps no state register—but is al- 
ways “oh so busy”. 

4. The experienced educator, who has spent long 
years and much money to learn how to run his 
schools, only to surrender all he knows to be 
right to those learned folks comprising the pressure 
groups and professional trouble makers of the 
community, ranging from the addled victim of the 
hit-and-run accident to the local garbage scavenger. 

5. The progressive mortal who plans beautifully 
on paper and in panel discussions, but who, when 
faced with the current classroom problem, returns 
to the tried and trusted methods. 

6. The rider of hobbies who saturates his class 
teaching with his latest love. 

7. The administrator who calls in one week 
three meetings of his married and much bechil- 
—- #-— 

Eprror’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
new department are superintendents, high-school 
principals, and teachers. The educators whose writ- 
ings appear here almost invariably have a serious 
point to make, but have chosen saiire and humor 
as more effective methods of making that point. 
The editors of Tue CLeartnc House do not neces- 

sarily endorse the points of view expressed here. 


drened faculty to impress on them the importance 
of the coming holiday season. 

8. The professional educator from the great 
educational center who deems it his duty in life 
to spread annually a new philosophy, method or 
untested idea among the pedagogical dimwits, 
like Artemus Ward's farmer who rose each morning 
to stir up the ducks and worry the hogs. 


R. B.N. 
© 
Jane & Elsie 
“How’s your activity program?” 
“All activity, and no program.” C. W.R. 


© 
Here’s to Health 


Our junior-high-school attendance campaign is 
in full swing. The principal advised his student 
council that during the winter months people 
are subject to frequent colds, and unless something 
is done about it, pupils will have a tendency to 
stay out of school when they have slight colds. 

Let them snuffle up to the rostrum to get the 
attendance award at the weekly assembly exercises. 

F. G.L. 


© 


Administrators are gentlemen without experience 
in teaching who supervise teachers who, themselves 
having no slightest interest in learning, direct stu- 
dents who will find out only later that they have 
been dismally misinformed on every vital question. 

M. T. C. 


© 


No More Paroles 


Dr. Johns Johns, Superintendent of Schools in 
Greater Gitchie-Goomi, has issued an ukase that all 
children must hereafter serve their twelve full 
years. 

“I want to go on record as affirming the findings 
of Schweiden and Schwann,” said Dr. Johns in his 
edict. “Our civilization is going soft from too much 
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pain-killer. Where are the rugged individuals of 
yesteryear? Gone, I wot, the way of the livery stable 
and the one-man top! Why, in Heaven's name, 
should children be permitted to like to go to school? 
Stop, I say to you, this pusillanimous persiflage 
which masks as progressive practice!” W.S. Mc. 


© 


An educated person is one who has found 
precedents for his prejudices. F. G. L. 


© 
It Actually Happened 


Alarmed by the increasing delinquency among 
the young people of a certain city, the Board of 
Education introduced a course in character educa- 
tion into the curriculum, at the same time warning 
the Superintendent to be careful not to select a 
teacher with “too pronounced convictions” to teach 
the course. K. E. 


© 


One pupil doesn’t study because he has no 
brains; another, because he has. Cc. W.R. 


© 
So What? 


Dr. James L. McConaughy, President, Association 
of American Colleges, at the Institute of Human 
Relations at Williamstown, Mass., is quoted as say- 
ing: “For hundreds of thousands today a high- 
school training is a waste of time, a waste of the 
public funds.” 

Dear Dr. McConaughy: Hundreds of thousands 
of high-school pupils are in complete agreement 
with your statement. The difference between them 
and many educators lies in the fact that they want 
to do something about it besides catch up on their 


thumb-twiddling practice. F. G. L. 
© 
“Marks are a stimulation”"—to those who don't 
need it. Cc. W. R. 
© 
Racket? 


The excuse given cadet teachers, with little or 
ne experience, for requiring them to teach a full 
schedule (for which they receive a paltry stipend) 
while regular teachers are on vacation, in a certain 
system of which we know, happens to be: “Qualified 
substitutes cannot be obtained.” 

Then it’s not true there are many unemployed 
competent teachers? R. B. N. 
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Something for Somebody 


Education is bounded: 

On the north—by the unknown sea of what it 
is good for. 

On the east—by the land of disagreement as to 
what it is. 

On the south-—by the mystery of the student 
mind. 

On the west—by the chaos of groups who want 
to run it. 

And teachers are supposed to teach somebody, 
something, for some reason, because somebody said 
so. Hmmm! Cc. W. R. 


© 


Good salaries for teachers won't come back 
unless somebody goes after ‘em. gE. E. P. 


e 
The Whirl at Atlantic City 


Administrator number one: “Going to Atlantic 
City, Bill?” 

Administrator number two: “No, I can read the 
speeches later.” 

1. “What's said is not the only thing. You meet 
people.” 

2. “Sure, I meet too many every day—right here 
at home.” 

z. “But the contacts, man!” 

2. “What good are contacts?” 

z. “Well, I owe the job I've got to a man I met 
at a convention.” 

2. “Oh!” 

z. “I was tipped off about being too liberal by 
hearing, at a smoker, about how Jack Arlington 
got run out of Eastfield as a Red, last year.” 

2. “Oh!” 

1. “This year I want to find out how to get 
rid of a rotien teacher without getting it in the 
neck myself.” 

2. “Oh, I see. Now maybe I will go, after all.” 

Cc. W. R. 


€ 
We’re So Democratic! 


Education for democratic citizenship has become 
the first objective of “modern” schools—so a listing 
of some of the “patterns” in vogue within the 
educational pale, is now in order. The Great God 
Demos is being worshipped somewhat as follows: 

1. Miniature Hitlers, sitting in the seats of 
superintendents and principals, refer to members 
of the faculty as my teachers and the school system 
as my school. 


(Continued on page 384) 


GUIDANCE through codperation 
by with THE HOME 


KARL KARSIAN 


T Is an accepted principle of modern edu- 
I cation and the philosophy of guidance 
that no school and no teacher can render 
complete and intelligent guidance without 
there being frank and mutual understand- 
ing between the home and the school. 

The Ann Arbor Public Schools have long 
recognized the necessity of parental under- 
standing and coéperation in furthering the 
work of the schools. No system has made 
a more conscious and continuous effort to 
enable the parents to understand the prob- 
lems of their children both at home and at 
school and with the codperation of the 
school to guide their children more intel- 
ligently. 

Realizing that there is much fundamental 
sympathy and understanding between the 
parents and the schools and that the par- 
ents are more anxious to “discuss” rather 
than “criticize” the new developments in 
education, the Tappan Junior High School 
faculty has devised ways of explaining to 
the parents the work of their school. 


PARENT TEA 


The first of these methods of parent ap- 
proach is an informal tea held in Tappan 
School for the parents of the 6A pupils who 
are about to enter the junior high school. 

The P.T.A. in coéperation with the Par- 
ent Relations Committee of the school, 


- 


Eprror’s Note: The public schools of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, make a special effort 
to carry on their guidance work with the 
pupils through contacts with the parents. 
Mr. Karsian, who explains the program in 
this article, teaches in the Senior High 
School of that city. 


working with the representatives of the 
three elementary schools and a committee 
of the parents of the incoming pupils, pre- 
pares the program for the day. During the 
afternoon of the 6A parent tea the pupils 
of Tappan School are dismissed early in 
order to give the parents of the incoming 
pupils opportunity to visit the building. 

Upon the arrival of the parents at the 
school the Student Council members usher 
them to the auditorium where the principal 
carefully explains the routine activities of 
the school and answers any questions which 
the parents may ask. Following the program 
in the auditorium certain teachers hold ten 
minute classes for the parents and briefly 
explain to them something of the nature 
of the work which their children will be 
doing in the different classes. 

At the conclusion of these brief periods 
all the parents and all the teachers meet 
in the libraries for a social hour. 

It is difficult to calculate the value of this 
first informal contact between the parents 
and the teachers. There is no doubt that 
many parents, as a result of meeting the 
teachers early and informally, and sitting 
in the seats which their children will soon 
occupy, will view with more sympathetic 
attitude the many new experiences which 
their children will face during the first few 
days in the new environment, when many 
difficulties, real or imaginary, will arise. 

It is needless to say that unless these 
difficulties are carefully and intelligently 
solved or explained away, they will form the 
first barrier toward proper adjustment to 
the new environment. 

This method of approach to the parents, 
even before the children appear at the 
school, has proved so successful that the 
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Parent-Teacher Association of Tappan 
School has made it a permanent part of 
its program of parent education. 


VISITING THE HOME 


The Adviser. Parent-teacher understand- 
ing through school or home visiting has 
been one of the most valuable avenues of 
child understanding and child education in 
America. Every generation has felt its need. 
Visits to the home of every junior-high- 
school pupil by the adviser constitute one 
of the steps in the guidance program of 
Ann Arbor. 

According to the present set-up, every 
adviser is expected to visit the homes of all 
the new pupils in his advisory group as 
soon as the semester starts—certainly not 
later than the sixth week of school, by which 
time the first official reports are sent home. 
In addition to this first visit the adviser is 
expected from time to time to visit the 
homes of the other children, especially when 
a need arises and the codperation of the 
parents is necessary to meet the difficulty 
before it becomes a problem in the life of 
the child. 

Frequently parents visit the school or re- 
quest the adviser to visit them in their own 
home. Visiting the home of every child is 
a time-consuming and arduous task, espe- 
cally when the adviser has a number of 
classes to prepare for and teach. However, 
few teachers, if any, begrudge the time spent 
in this manner. For untold minor misunder- 
standings are anticipated when the parents 
have an opportunity to learn at first hand 
the problems which the school faces in 
dealing with their children. 

More than one teacher will testify to 
the fact that the attitude of the children 
undergoes a marked change for the better 
when they realize there is complete under- 
standing between their home and the 
school. 

The Visiting Teacher. From time im- 
memorial the truant officer has been an inte- 
gral part of every school system. For genera- 
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tions it was assumed that every school would 
have a number of children who would be 
apt to cause trouble of one sort or another 
and the only way to take care of such cases 
was to entrust them to the tender mercies of 
the truant officer. He was too often chosen 
more for his seeming physical superiority 
than his understanding of children and 
the problems which caused truancy. 

As a result generations of parents and 
children came to look upon him with awe. 
He was feared, shunned and considered a 
necessary evil. His visits were looked upon 
as a disgrace upon the family. His ability 
was measured more by the number of 
children he returned to the school than by 
his intelligent understanding of the diffi- 
culties which were at the root of the prob- 
lem. His task ended when the child reached 
the legal age and was free from the restraints 
of the school. 

In the Ann Arbor public schools the 
place of the truant officer has been taken by 
the visiting teacher, carefully chosen and 
trained in the art of sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems which beset chil- 
dren and parents in their struggle to adjust 
themselves to each other as well as to their 
environment. 

The visiting teachers are chosen particu- 
larly for their ability in understanding chil- 
dren and their problems. Through pains- 
taking effort they have developed a special 
technique for making case studies. All cases 
which the advisers are not able to solve 
on account of limited time and other con- 
siderations are turned over to them. 


SERVICE COUNCIL AND PERRY CENTER 


As a result of the increasing development 
of interest in the proper study of children 
and their problems, the schools of Ann Ar- 
bor established at the end of the school year 
1934-35, What is known as the Service Coun- 
cil, an organization composed of the school 
physician, nurses, dental hygienists, psychol- 
ogist, principals, session-room and visiting 
teachers, and the superintendent of schools. 
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It was the task of this council to coérdinate 
all the activities of these special agencies and 
thereby render more intelligent and compre- 
hensive guidance. 

Beginning with the academic year 1936- 
37 certain changes were made in the organi- 
zation, work, and name of the Service 
Council. In the following paragraphs Miss 
Gustina M. Croll, children’s consultant, de- 
scribes the transition: 

“Perry Center is a guidance clinic organ- 
ized within the public school system of Ann 
Arbor to help meet the personality difficul- 
ties of the children attending these schools. 
It does not attempt to copy other clinics, but 
to profit by their experience and build an 
organization which will meet the individual 
needs of this particular community. Its basis 
is last year’s Service Council and its aim is 
to be of service to all branches of the school 
system—elementary, junior, and senior-high 
—in the fields of treatment, consultation and 
diagnostic service. 

“A very adequate physical set-up has been 
provided at Perry School and is to be known 
as Perry Center. Here are the offices of the 
physician, children’s consultant, psycholo- 
gist, dental hygienist and nurses. A Referral 
Committee which meets at the Center on 
alternate weeks for the discussion of individ- 
ual cases consists of the personnel of last 
year’s group plus the guidance worker, the 
consultants from the Children’s Center of 
Detroit (Dr. Maude Watson and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Pemberthy), and the principal and 
teacher interested in the particular child. 

“The school psychologist’s work is being 
supplemented by the services of graduate 
students from the University. With this or- 
ganization, Perry Center hopes to be able 
to provide an adequate picture of the child’s 
mental rating and special abilities and dis- 
abilities, which may serve as valuable guides 
to the Referral Committee and to the 
school’s plan for the child. 

“The doctor, with the help of the nurses, 
prepares a physical report of each child re- 
ferred and carries out any recommendation 


in this field. Likewise, the dental hygienist 
manages the dental care. 

“The children’s consultant is consulted 
before a referral is made. She is the channel 
to the services of the Center. The case may 
be prepared by a principal, visiting teacher, 
or the consultant herself. If it is decided by 
the Referral Committee that the material 
presented indicates a need for treatment be. 
cause of emotional difficulties and the 
sibility that such treatment will have favor- 
able results, the child is referred to the 
children’s consultant. 

“It is hoped that some such cases may 
later be handled by the visiting teacher, or 
even classroom teachers where this is 
thought advisable. Many cases are handled 
by the session-room teachers of the high 
school. It is hoped that Perry Center may 
offer them a more complete psychological 
service and be on hand to aid in consulta- 
tion regarding individual cases. 

“A policy of coéperation with social 
agencies is being kept in mind. A case is 
cleared through the Social Service Exchange 
and those agencies having registrations are 
consulted before a case is accepted for serv- 
ice.” 


Tue Room Group 


Still another method of parent-teacher 
contact as developed in Tappan School is 
the organization of room groups. Realizing 
the fact that the P.T.A. was too unwieldy 
and did not permit as much intimate contact 
between the parents and the teachers as 
desired, the P.T.A. Board five years ago 
authorized the organization of room groups. 

The central committee or room group 
consists of the adviser, two parents, and the 
parent chairman. From the beginning the 
room groups have tended toward more co- 
érdinated thinking. Their success has lain 
in the fact that their discussions have 
centered around definite and specific tasks. 

The room groups meet approximately 
twice a semester, or as often as the parents 
of the group feel the need of meeting to 
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er to discuss mutual problems. Fre- 
quently joint programs are arranged with 
the children of the advisory group, thereby 
giving the parents an opportunity to see 
the other children with whom their own 
come in daily intimate contact. 

Mrs. Anita B. Baker, former president of 
the Tappan Parent-Teacher Association, 
lists the following as some of the purposes of 
a room group: 

1. To bring about a more real under- 
standing between the school and the 
parents 

2. To meet and become acquainted with 
the adviser and with the parents of 
the other children with whom the child 
will play (This makes it easier to cope 
with situations that seem to spring into 
existence over night in the life of the 
child.) 

3. To learn through discussion the new 
teaching methods—to learn first hand 
what is being done in the advisory 
group and why 

4. To provide a place to offer constructive 
suggestions for the better training of 
the children, both in school and out 

5. To assist the school in any undertaking 
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which calls for coéperation of the par- 
ents 

6. To plan a program of parent education 

which will see that the efforts of home 
and school are closely codrdinated in 
the interest of the child.* 

It is not difficult to see in times such as 
the schools are passing through that the most 
crying need is better and closer understand- 
ing between the community and its schools. 
Too often petty and trivial issues grow 
into manifold and complex problems unless 
they are properly explained to the parents. 

A recent study made by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools reveals that the amount of informa- 
tion a parent has concerning the schools is 
directly in proportion to the length of time 
his child has been in school. Consequently 
we cannot stress too much the need of de- 
veloping active and intelligent community 
consciousness in the interests of our schools. 
A well informed group of parents can do 
much to interpret the work of the school to 
the community. 


* Baker, Anita B., “P.T.A. Room Group Organi- 
zation,” Codperative Community Leadership, 7th 
Annual Yearbook of the Michigan Department of 
Elementary School Principals, pp. 45-48, 1934. 


Triolet 


By A. E. L. 


Wherein a metropolitan high-school principal, with a 
sly and understanding smile, writes about some of 
her free-lunch pupils. 


Yes, we're giving them lunch 
But I want you to know, 

And know with a punch 

That I have a hunch 

That the whole gol darn bunch 
Have a dime for the show. 

After free food they munch— 


To the movies they go. 


Teaching Slow-Learning Tenth-Grade Boys 
TO LIKE ENGLISH 


By GRACE HULL STEWART 


INTRODUCTION 


By J. C. MrrcHecy 
Principal, Lakewood High School 


Fen sophomore boys in Lakewood High 
School with 1.Q.’s of go or less, according 
to the Terman group-intelligence test, 
studied English in three classes under two 
teachers. The classes contained both boys 
and girls and were grouped on the basis of 
their intelligence ratings and accomplish- 
ment in school. The curriculum used was a 
modification of that for pupils in average 
groups. 

At the end of the school year a question- 
naire was given to all pupils in homerooms. 
The questionnaire offered them an oppor- 
tunity to rate the value to them of each 
subject taken that year. The ratings used 
were from 10 (high) to o (low). Pupils were 
allowed to give values of 10 or any rating 
lower than 10 to all of their subjects if they 
desired. 

The average rating of English by all 
pupils in the school was 6.3. English as 
taught by the two teachers handling the fifty 
boys in slow sections was rated by their 

——-- 

Eprror’s Note: This article discusses a 
course in English that was developed for 
slow-learning tenth-grade boys in the Lake- 
wood High School, Lakewood, Ohio. In the 
introduction, the principal of the school ex- 
plains the problem presented by these 
pupils, and the reasons for the special course 
that was developed for them. Miss Stewart, 
the English teacher who gave the course, 
writes about the program followed, and of- 
fers many teaching ideas for use with this 


type of pupil. 
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other pupils in average classes at 6.7 and 
6.8, respectively. But the pupils in the slow 
section rated English as taught by the same 
teachers at 5.9. The fifty boys in slow sec- 
tions did not know that their ratings in 
English were being singled out and studied. 

The next year another teacher, who was 
interested in the curriculum, was asked if it 
wasn’t possible to teach English and modify 
the curriculum in such ways that boys who 
were slow would be interested in and value 
English more highly. 

Twenty-eight sophomore boys with 1.Q.’s 
of go or less, according to the Terman 
group-intelligence test, were grouped with- 
out girls in a class, and the teacher taught 
the boys with her own methods and course 
of study. Neither these 28 boys nor their 
teacher knew that their ratings were to be 
examined. 

The pupils showed, however, a marked 
improvement in attitude toward English 
and its value in that they rated it next to 
their most valuable subject, giving it an 
average rating of 8.3 as contrasted with 5.9, 
the average rating they had given to English 
the previous year. 

It is true that the personality of the teach- 
er plays a real part in a change of attitude 
on the part of pupils, but change of course 
of study and of methods, and the fact that 
the boys were segregated in a class without 
girls, and, therefore, could have reading 
material and discussions suited to boys who 
are slow, also played an important part. 

We are not sure that there was great im- 
provement in spoken and written English, 
although I saw some work that compared 
favorably with work done in average classes; 
but we are certain that these boys had a 
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changed attitude toward English and toward 
the school. Is this not of great importance? 

Because of this changed attitude on the 
part of these boys, I suggested that the 
teacher explain the course of study used, her 
methods, and her philosophy. 


THE COURSE 


By Grace HULL STEWART 
English teacher, Lakewood High School 


I. Philosophy underlying the teaching of 
English to slow tenth-grade classes: 

In order for slow-learning pupils to grow 
in ability to use the tools of their own lan- 
guage (1) the materials of the course must 
be within their range of comprehension; 
(2) the classroom activities must be purpose- 
ful; pupils must see the relation between 
these activities and their out-of-school activi- 
ties now and in adult life; (3) the motivating 
force of all procedures must be the pupils’ 
interests; and (4) the individual pupil must 
be recognized as the basic unit, and not the 
class; therefore, assignments must be based 
on individual interests. 


Il. Aims: 


A. To change (particularly with boys) 
the general attitude of distaste for English 
as a subject to one of enjoyment. 

B. To enable pupils to see the value of 
English through presenting usable, practical 
material and relating class work to their 
other school work and to out-of-school ac- 
tivities. 

C. To extend and enlarge pupils’ in- 
terests by beginning with present expressed 
interests and tying these interests up with 
life purposes. 

D. To create a desire to read, through 
the improvement of pupils’ reading skills 
and through the presentation of suitable 
reading materials. 


III. How these aims are carried out: 


A. To change the general attitude of 
distaste for English as a subject to one of 
enjoyment. 
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Questionnaires reveal that slow tenth- 
grade pupils dislike much of the literature 
“studied” in junior high school. Pupils do 
not enjoy outlining The Lady of the Lake 
nor even, in most instances, dramatizing A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. A tenth-grade 
class recently was asked how many had seen 
the movie version of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Not one had seen it nor cared to, 
but practically all had seen Mutiny on the 
Bounty and were enthusiastic about it. The 
answer is simple: pupils enjoy what they 
understand and they dislike what is beyond 
their range of comprehension and interest. 

At the beginning of the semester an 
approach is made to this first aim by hav- 
ing pupils discuss what they have liked and 
what they have disliked in preceding Eng- 
lish courses, and as a result of this discus- 
sion they are told that this semester, as an 
experiment, we shall try omitting grammar, 
as such, as well as Shakesperean plays, and 
that they will be allowed to work along the 
lines of their interests. This has the effect 
of disarming them of their fears that this 
English course will be “just the same”. 
“We” also “decide” to use no text and as a 
substitute to use a magazine. “Samples” of 
several different magazines are distributed 
and the class votes on the one to be used. 
One semester we used Popular Science; an- 
other semester the class chose Boys’ Life; 
this semester we are using Young America, 
a new newspaper-type magazine which is 
very satisfactory. 

It is very important with this group 
that a good start be made, particularly be- 
cause of the generally negative or “anti” 
attitude which they bring to the course. 

B. To enable pupils to see the value 
of English through presenting usable, prac- 
tical material and relating the class work to 
other school work and to out-of-school ac- 
tivities. 

This aim is closely related to A. Maga- 
zine material is not only more interesting to 
this group, but also appeals to them as hav- 
ing more value. The reading of news items 
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in the class magazine creates an interest in 
newspaper reading. Pupils’ attention is at- 
tracted to items in their home newspapers 
on subjects touched upon in their English- 
class paper. After all, one of the most de- 
sirable achievements of any course, especial- 
ly of a slow group, is an interest in news- 
paper reading which may include the 
“funnies”, but which extends beyond. A 
class paper furnishes excellent motivation 
for newspaper reading. 

Another important point is that pupils 
are much more interested in what they do 
in English class if they can see value in it 
and relation to other work they are doing. 
When among other activities pupils bring 
some shop project into English class and 
explain how they made it, write actual let- 
ters, learn how to prepare a biology or other 
lesson by applying the techniques of read- 
ing, or interview parents and others to ob- 
tain information for the class, it is not diffi- 
cult for pupils to see the value of what they 
are doing. As a matter of fact, the purpose 
of every day's activities is discussed and 
pupils see the relation and purposes of the 
lesson to other lessons, and its relation to 
out-of-school activities. This, in itself, is in- 
terest creating. 

C. To extend and enlarge pupils’ in- 
terests by beginning with present expressed 
interests and tying these interests up with 
life purposes. 

The first discussion of pupils’ interests 
brings out their preference for sports; there- 
fore, the first assignment is a talk on sports. 
Each boy talks on the sport in which he is 
most interested. Later the boys invite the 
school coaches of the various sports to come 
to class to speak to them. A coach may come 
to the class several times, as the boys have 
many questions to ask and many points they 
wish explained. Class discussions motivated 
in this way have real life-situation value. 

This interest is extended to include the 
reading of books on sports, the bringing to 
class of newspaper and magazine clippings 
on sport topics (which also furnish practice 
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in oral reading), the writing of letters— 
“thank you” letters to the coaches, letters to 
persons prominent in sports, etc. As an ex. 
ample of appealing to individual interests; 
one semester a boy interested in art as a life 
work drew sketches of famous ball players 
to illustrate his own talks and those of other 
boys in the class. 

D. To create a desire to read through 
the improvement of pupils’ reading skills 
and through the presentation of suitable 
materials. 

The class magazine is used for carry- 
ing out the aims of improvement of pupils’ 
reading skills. The factual material is used 
as a basis for teaching pupils such reading 
techniques as: visualization, skimming, link- 
ing with experience, picking out key words, 
enlarging vocabulary, and recall. 

The approach is made through the ad- 
ministering of one form of standardized 
reading test. Pupils are told their scores, and 
the significance of the scores is explained. 
Pupils’ interest in improving their score is 
enlisted by explaining the plan used at some 
of the colleges, notably Ohio State, for im- 
proving the reading abilities of college 
freshmen. A very important point here is to 
give pupils confidence in their ability to im- 
prove. This is necessary because many slow 
pupils feel that they are “just that way” and 
there is no use of making an effort to im- 
prove. They are told that after practice on 
the different techniques they will be given 
another reading test which will show how 
much they have profited by their work. 
(Here is emphasis upon the growth of the 
individual, which is the right basis or stand- 
ard for promotion.) Another motivation for 
enlisting pupils’ interest in improving read- 
ing skills is the preparation for 11B English, 
which is a reading or literature course. This 
has always seemed a worthy aim to pupils. 

Most of the boys of this group say they 
don’t like to read books. The biggest prob 
lem is to find books which have subject mat- 
ter of interest to boys from 15, to 18, written 
on their reading level. The librarian of 
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Lakewood High School has compiled a list 
of suitable books for this group, but be- 
cause of the “mind-set” of these pupils 
against lists the pupils are not given the list. 
Several methods are used to enlist pupils’ 
interests. One method is to invite pupils 
from our public-speaking classes to visit the 
tenth-grade class and talk about some of the 
books on the list which they have enjoyed. 
The pupils usually accept recommendations 
from a selected group of older pupils more 
readily than from librarians, teachers, or 
even from their own group. These public- 
speaking pupils have been used also to 
stimulate interest of the tenth-grade group 
in improving their own speaking. The pub- 
licspeaking pupils talk on subjects which 
the tenth-grade group select; therefore, their 
interests are met and furthered. 

Another method and a very effective 
one is to ask the teacher of another tenth- 
grade class to present this problem to his 
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pupils: another tenth-grade class, most of 
whose members don’t care much about read- 
ing, would like book suggestions of books 
which the members of the class have espe- 
cially enjoyed. These pupils make their 
recommendations in the form of letters sent 
to individual pupils. 

Much emphasis is placed by the teacher 
on the enjoyment of reading, and pupils are 
told to read only books which interest them. 
If the aim is to have pupils become inter- 
ested in reading so that they will continue to 
read outside of school for pleasure, any 
teacher pressure will defeat this aim. All the 
teacher can hope is that the stimulation and 
direction which has been provided will re- 
sult in a few, who have disliked reading, 
finding a book or an author that will change 
their attitude. 

The leaven of this “big” program is 
teacher enthusiasm and interest in experi- 
menting. 


Peace Education Symposium 


Prepared by the Syracuse, N.Y., PEACE COUNSEL 


Today education for peace is a settled policy of the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Board of Superintendents of New York City.—FREDERIC 
Ernst, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 


The time for systematic, conscious peace education has come. The 
majority want it; the world needs it. And if you will not grant me 


“education, 


then I say the time for systematic, conscious peace in- 


doctrination has come. Upon teachers rests the burden of future “use- 
less dead”.—Mary C. Drxson, English Teacher, South Fallsburg, N.Y. 


I am glad to approve any sane effort we may make through the public 
schools to help children to understand the real issues in peace and war. 
I do not urge teachers to join peace associations: I do urge them to 
become well informed and to teach children the facts.—-JoHn F. Hum- 
MER, Assistant Superintendent for High Schools, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Perhaps teachers of English, concerned as they are with accumula- 
tion of information, with formulation of opinions based upon it, and 
with expression which will affect the thinking and action of others, 
have the greatest opportunity to educate pupils for peace.—HARoLp 
NEwTon, Supervisor of English, Syracuse, N.Y., Public Schools. 











3-Subject Cooperation: 


Principia School’s 9th-grade 
compromise on integration 


By 
HUGH SEMPLE 


N THE ninth grade of our school we are 
I trying an experiment in correlation 
which we believe is doing much to solve 
some of the problems that surround the 
teaching of ninth grade students. It is a cor- 
relation of three subjects—history, English, 
and Latin. The period covered is that of 
Ancient Civilization. 

Our aims are several: (1) to show the stu- 
dent the interrelation that exists between 
the three subjects that he is studying; (2) to 
avoid duplication of subject matter; (3) to 
emphasize more clearly than is possible in 
segregated classes the lessons we of today 
can and should learn from the ancient pe- 
riod; (4) to allow more time for hand-work 
in connection with the material that is stud- 
ied; (5) to help and further the learning 
process by meaningful repetition of material 
in the different classrooms, treating such 
material from three different angles; (6) to 
make the whole year more vital, interesting 
and practical to the student. 

Ours is not a full correlation. The three 
subjects are taught in different rooms by 
different teachers. We do not make a fetish 
of our correlation, only doing it when we 
think it can be done without straining the 


fe 


Epiror’s Note: “The experiment ex- 
plained in this article is now in its second 
year, and we feel that we have made quite 
an improvement on the traditional set-up,” 
writes the author. Mr. Semple teaches social 
science in The Principia, a large private 
school in St. Louis, Missouri. Readers who 
do not wish complete integration will find 
this article of particular interest. 


natural limits of the subjects selected for 
this purpose. 

However, the three teachers work in ful] 
coéperation. Each knows exactly what is go. 
ing on in all three classes all of the time. 
Meetings are held once a week for this 
purpose, and also to chart the work, confer 
on specific problems, etc. 

When a trip to the museum is taken, when 
a project is being worked out in the art 
studio, whenever there is need for concerted 
work (such as preparing a presentation of 
the work of the three classes to the rest of 
the school in a Wednesday afternoon “ac. 
tivity assembly”’)—then the three classes com- 
bine and work as one group. In this way we 
feel that we are combining the good fea- 
tures of both departmentalization and cor- 
relation. 

The work for the year is divided into six 
units, approximately six weeks to each unit. 
(There is no unit work the first two weeks 
of the year. At this time the history class 
studies pre-historic times, while both the 
Latin and English classes start on funda 
mental grammar work.) 

The units are as follows: Family Life, Re 
ligion, Culture (including the fine Arts, phi- 
losophy, literature, science, mathematics, 
and music), Citizenship, and World Rela 
tionships. Each unit is studied at the same 
time in each class. 

Within the unit, however, we have not 
found it necessary for each class to be work- 
ing on the same thing at the same time. 
We avoid monotony this way, and at the 
same time we feel that “recall” is a learn 
ing process that is not only effective but en- 
joyable to the student. 
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None of the three classes uses a text. In 
the history class library there are 20 to 45 
copies of each of three textbooks. The Latin 
teacher has writen her own stories for each 
unit and each student has them in mimeo- 
graphed form. The direct method is used 
in the grammar work, with the blackboard 
the only text. The English class has a gram- 
mar drill book only. 

A feature which we find at the same time 
both vital and interesting to the students is 
the use we make of teachers from other de- 
partments. 

An art teacher lectures to us on several 
occasions during the culture unit, and an- 
other member of the art department takes 
charge of our students when they are doing 
art projects in the studio. The music super- 
visor of the school tells the class about an- 
cient music and gives actual examples on 
phonograph records. A member of the 
mathematics department unfolds to us the 
wonders of ancient mathematics. And the 
physics teacher traces the development of 
science and invention. This practice en- 
riches greatly the students’ understanding of 
all aspects of this period of civilization. 

Let us take the unit on Family Life as an 
example of how we work. Family Life is con- 
sidered in its broadest scope, including 
everything pertaining to the life led in the 
different countries: how their people ate, 
dressed, worked, played, were educated, etc. 


3-SuBJECT CoGPERATION AT PRINCIPIA SCHOOL 
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In this unit the history class studies the 
family life of Egypt, Babylonia, China, In- 
dia, Greece, and Rome, with special em- 
phasis placed on Greece. The Latin class 
reads stories about Roman family life, and 
the English class takes up stories about mod- 
ern family life, always stressing their rela- 
tionship to the ancient family life studied in 
the other two classes. 

Throughout this (and all) of the units, the 
Latin and English classes correlate the 
grammar work as closely as practical, study- 
ing nouns, verbs, etc., at approximately the 
same time. 

The art work of this unit is done in both 
the Latin and history classes, with the stu- 
dents drawing and tracing scenes from 
Greek and Roman family life. (Other art 
projects in other units include a mural for 
each room in the Culture unit, clay model- 
ing in the study of pre-historic man in the 
history class, and scenery design for a play 
in English on the religion of the Egyptians.) 

We feel that we are infusing life, signifi- 
cance, and interest into all three classes— 
qualities which were lacking in the old de- 
partmental set-up. We feel that we are bring- 
ing home to our students to a greater extent 
than was possible with separate classes the 
spirit, growth, and sweep of a civilization 
to which we of today owe the foundations 
of our society, and from which we of today 
can and should learn many valuable lessons. 


No Objective Evidence 


Much has been said and written in recent years about character 
building, but there is no objective evidence that the schools of today 
with their improved organization and enriched curricula produce 
greater personalities than did those of a generation ago. . . . The truth 
will not be known until the present generation comes of age.—From 
an address by Frep S. DUNHAM, reported in the Michigan Education 


Journal. 








The High-School Newspaper as a 
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of ideas 


HOUSE ORGAN 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


IGH-SCHOOL newspapers that cover the 
H news accurately and objectively, fairly 
and faithfully, completely and construc- 
tively, are good house organs. To succeed 
they must really be student publications— 
publications prepared by students for stu- 
dents, with a competent adviser as a guide, 
not a boss. 

Not a week passes but what at least one 
department or another has a project it 
wishes the newspaper to publicize. The 
dramatics department produces plays, the 
music department presents operettas, the 
art department sponsors exhibits, the physi- 
cal education department promotes athletic 
contests, the social-science department sup- 
ports drives, and all these activities must 
be brought to the attention of newspaper 
readers. The commercial newspaper consid- 
ers it enough to report events. The high- 
school newspaper assumes a share of the 
responsibility for the success of the activi- 
ties. 

Featuring the significant developments 
within the school is not all that the high- 
school newspaper may be asked to do, for 


— 


Epiror’s Note: There are few publica- 
tions, high-school or otherwise, that cannot 
be improved by the introduction of better 
ideas and policies. Even the best journals 
are constantly being improved in this way. 
The author of this article offers a number 
of suggestions on improving high-school 
newspapers. He is an assistant in the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and is former publication adviser of 
one private and two public schools in Cali- 
fornia. 


there are routines and services which also 
must be explained to students and teachers 
alike. 

Changes in official policies of the ad- 
ministration can be interpreted by students 
if the principal is wise enough to take the 
editors into his confidence. Trial registra. 
tion in the spring, conferences for personal 
guidance, books added to the library, may 
be ignored by some publications unaware 
of this important phase of their work. 

Good school spirit is seldom developed 
by preaching about it in editorial columns, 
but it can be improved if the newspaper 
puts first things first. If sports receive too 
much attention, why not develop a long. 
range policy to shift that emphasis? Alert 
editors knowing that names make news can 
play up the scholastic achievements, debat- 
ing victories, “Future Farmer” meetings, 
verse-choir programs, giving attention 
where attention is due. The girls in the 
poetry club or the boys in the poetry club 
may not be student leaders, but their school 
activities are interesting and important to 
them. 

Occasionally it may seem desirable to 
make students realize that teachers are 
human beings. Generally speaking, of 
course, teachers themselves are usually to 
blame if the majority of their students re 
gard them as martinets, quacks, or shysters. 
However, if the vice-principal is inclined 
to pussyfoot, it sometimes helps if it is 
known that he played on his college base- 
ball team. Certainly when a teacher speaks 
before a luncheon club or publishes an 
article or achieves any distinction, it should 
be noted without undue fanfare. 

Few high-school newspapers cover some 
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of the most interesting stories, either be- 
cause there is too little space available or 
because the methods of news gathering are 
superficial. 

There’s not one student, teacher, or staff 
member who is not worth one human in- 
terest story, for all of them have their hob- 
bies and pastimes which they enjoy during 
their leisure time. One boy may grow prize- 
winning hogs while a girl may collect 
foreign dolls. Nearly all of them have had 
a trip at one time or another. Each one feels 
happier and more important if his fellow 
students appreciate his abilities and ex- 
periences. 

Unfortunately many high schools limit 
their journalistic activities to one or more 
standard publications, not realizing that 
students may develop other media of news 
and self-expression than the newspaper, 
magazine, handbook, and annual. 

In many instances they should develop 
special news bureaus to serve local and 
regional newspapers regularly with well- 
written stories about the school. A publicity 
bureau to plan parades, stunts, posters, etc., 
should be organized on a permanent basis, 
too. 
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The high-school newspaper may also 
supplement the publication of a school 
newspaper with that of special mimeo- 
graphed papers for various classes or a daily 
bulletin-board news service. They may ar- 
range with a local broadcasting station to 
have a summary of local school news which 
they supply and they may persuade the 
local theatre to have a local news reel in 
which school events will be featured. 

The high-school newspaper serves as a 
house organ the year around, provided of 
course that it is adequately financed and 
that it is supervised by a well-trained spon- 
sor. Consequently it should go into every 
home, into the public library, into the 
elementary schools. Trustees, alumni, 
parent-teacher association officers, should 
receive it regularly. Now and then extra 
copies of special editions should be dis- 
tributed to those who do not regularly re- 
ceive it. 

Principals should not make student pub- 
lications serve as official bulletins, however, 
for then they cease to be student publica- 
tions, they cease to be good house organs, 
and cease to have worthwhile educational 
value. 


Radio and Movie Activities in Three Schools 


Students of high schools in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and Jefferson, Indiana, conduct 
radio broadcasts by direct wire from the 
schools to local stations. Students assist in 
program planning, care for mechanical 
equipment, and make announcements. 
Broadcasts featuring bands, glee clubs, jour- 
nalism, science, commercial work, or student 
council are occasionally varied by the inclu- 
sion of elementary-school programs. 

Readers of the Heyworth, Illinois, Star 
receive their movie news from columns 
edited by students of the community high 


school. “The Photoplay Parade” of lively 
student reviews, followed by short comments 
quoted from professional critics, includes 
lists of “The Best of the New Pictures”. 

A motion picture of The Lady of the Lake 
has recently been produced by ninth-grade 
students of Alex Barret Junior High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky, under the direction of 
Miss Mary R. Hodges. The characters were 
portrayed by the students, who also designed 
costumes and discovered outdoor settings 
that looked properly Scottish—The News 
Letter. 














CIVIG EDUCATION 


By SOPHIE POLLACK Q)§, Hippodroming 


THINK it is historically accurate to say 

that the student-government movement 
was really begun about go years ago when 
a group of earnest civic workers in New 
York, amazed at the apathy of the men 
and women turned out by our schools, 
organized the National Self Government 
Committee (then known as the School Citi- 
zens Committee) to urge self government in 
the schools. 

There were many objections. Teachers 
would often say: “We have self government 
without an organization. Our children are 
orderly, polite and considerate. We do not 
need a formal system.” 

We answered, “And when the children 
leave the school they will continue to be 
orderly, polite, and considerate. Each will 
go his way and work out his own salvation, 
thinking that government is to be left to the 
politicians. And when he awakes to the 
fact that the politicians are in the governing 
business for what they can get out of it, 
and he undertakes to better conditions by 
enlisting his neighbors and friends, he will 
find them preoccupied and apathetic. 

“When boys and girls take a hand in 
running the school there is a better chance 
that they will take a hand in running the 


— 


Eprtor’s Note: Three out-of-the-ordinary 
civics projects accomplished by the pupils of 
three different schools are included in this 
article by the secretary of the National Self 
Government Committee, which has head- 
quarters in New York City. The article is 
based upon Miss Pollack’s speech at the an- 
nual convention of the National Association 
of Student Officers and Sponsors, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


government when they come to voting age.” 

Our movement is making progress. In a 
recent survey of members of our Committee 
we received descriptions of student govern. 
ment from schools in 44 states. This is a 
good beginning—but will they meet Dr, 
Ambrose Suhrie’s test of a good school: 

A place where young people of any age come 
together to educate themselves and each other, with 
the help of good teachers, in those social habits of 
coéperation and studies needed for effective citizen- 
ship in a democracy—in other words, a school is 
a grand coéperative enterprise. 


While students are gaining experience 
in school elections, campaigning, conducting 
assemblies and student council meetings 
there is still a great gulf between the idea 
of government usually taught in the schools 
and government as practised in the com- 
munity. We recently asked several hundred 
schools whether they were acquainting their 
students with the workings of their own 
local government, or encouraging them to 
take some part in it. The answers on the 
whole were disheartening, though there 
were some interesting exceptions that I shall 
discuss. 

I am not referring to the innumerable 
towns and cities where the students take 
over the city government for one day; where 
boys sit at the Mayor’s desk and pound his 
gavel, or rush about in ,automobiles to the 
sound of sirens, or take over for a few 
flattering but hollow hours the post of gar- 
bage collector. Surely this deserves to be 
called hippodroming and on the whole is 
somewhat silly. 

Rather better than this hippodroming are 
the projects of schools whose students attend 
city council meetings or visit city depart 
ments—police, fire, the courts, and occasion- 
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ally the jails. These visits to city depart- 
ments are doubtless very informing and 
good enough as far as they go. But they 
don’t tell the story of how the Commission- 
ers of Fire, Police and Water get appointed 
and how the game of politics that brought 
them into office was worked. 

As Mr. Robert Littell of Reader's Digest 
says: “If you walk fast enough through the 
outer halls of American government, you 
won't see much that needs to be changed.” 

Up in the state of Maine in the little 
town of Weld, the high school is teaching 
politics by discussing the warrant (or agen- 
da) of the annual town meeting, and voting 
on it. The students later attend the town 
meeting itself and compare their ideas with 
their parents’ action. 

Last autumn in New York City a Civics 
dass of the Julia Richman High School did 
propaganda for the new City Charter which 
was adopted at the November election. The 
girls rang doorbells and distributed circulars 
in neighboring apartments and answered 
questions about the Charter. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, two or three seniors 
in Theodore Roosevelt High School who 
were studying Civics decided that a city- 
manager plan would be desirable for Des 
Moines and they tried to find out how to 
put it into effect. They conferred with 
lawyers about technical details and the 
wording of a petition. 

When they drew up a petition and began 
to get signatures, they discovered that both 
their elders and classmates were enthusias- 
tic for a city manager. Then the school was 
closed for a period because of a coal short- 
age and the boys carried on the petition 
movement by renting a downtown office 
and organizing groups of students. They 
succeeded in getting 4,000 signatures. 

Des Moines hasn't got its city manager 
yet, but a group of citizens is carrying on 
the campaign started by the students. 

Going west to Tulsa, Oklahoma, we find 
that a group of Central High School stu- 
dents became interested in their local elec- 
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tions while studying Civics. Later some of 
these students were taking History at Tulsa 
University under Col. Oscar W. Hoop. 

One day Colonel Hoop was discussing 
the impossibility of beating the Tulsa politi- 
cal machine when one of the boys said: 
“Why don’t you do something about it?” 
Colonel Hoop took up the challenge and 
said he was going to run for police commis- 
sioner of Tulsa to clean up the unwhole- 
some conditions that existed. “You will 
see,” he said to his class, “that what I have 
been telling about the political machine is 
true. I shall be defeated.” 

The students were determined to elect 
him if only to prove his theories wrong. 
They enlisted other students, they trained 
speakers who appeared at every precinct 
meeting. They persuaded the Editor of the 
Tulsa Tribune to support Hoop, they con- 
ducted a house-to-house canvass and finally 
they held a huge parade through the city. 
The enthusiastic work of these students was 
too much for the political machine and 
Colonel Hoop was elected. 

These few incidents point the way to a 
new direction our schools can take; and 
student leaders and faculty sponsors cer- 
tainly have a large measure of responsibility, 
because leadership involves the responsibil- 
ity for arousing zeal for Democracy. 

The following is my favorite quotation 
from a favorite book, Tomorrow’s Ameri- 
cans: 


“Suppose the 25,000,000 boys and girls in our 
schools were learning under self government to 
govern themselves to adjust themselves to their 
social environment, to acquire some technic in the 
art of human relations, to recognize the social, eco- 
nomic, industrial and political problems of their 
own times, to be interested in these problems, and 
to be inspired to have a part in solving them. Then 
indeed, our democracy would never again become 
stagnant, our political institutions would never again 
be controlled by demagogues and bosses, and we 
should never again be under the leadership of men 
selected by accident or political expedience—for we 
should have available in every community people 
who had the capacity and the training for leader- 
ship.” 


Madison High’s Coordinated 
Class Activity Program 


By R. L. HUNT 


GLANCE at the table accompanying this 
A article will immediately cause the 
teacher with the traditional academic view- 
point to conclude that subject matter in the 
Madison, South Dakota, High School is be- 
ing neglected for the sake of activities. 

This is not the case. However, the writer 
would not feel that the teachers had com- 
mitted a crime if such were the case. Theo- 
retically the number of weekly recitation 
periods have been reduced from five to four. 
Since the school operates on a sixty-minute- 
period basis, it still devotes more time per 
week to each subject than the schools hav- 
ing from forty to forty-five minute periods. 

The former plan provided for five one- 
hour periods with study and recitation time 
equally divided. The new plan provides for 
three periods per week on the fifty-fifty plan, 
with the fourth period used entirely for 
recitation if the instructors feel that it is 
necessary. The student is held responsible 
for planning the added hour of study. 

The only subjects materially affected by 
the four-hour recitation schedule per week 
are manual training, home economics, and 
typing, as study, drill, and practice in other 
subjects may be done outside the classroom. 
All students have access to the rooms before 


——— 


Eprtor’s Note: Credit is given for pupils’ 
work in the activity curriculum discussed 
here. Activities are carried on before school, 
during the last period, and one other pe- 
riod, each day. The average pupil in this 
school is carrying 3.7 activities. And scholar- 
ship has not suffered, reports the author, 
who is superintendent of schools of Madi- 
son, South Dakota. 
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school, from 3 to 4 and after school. A visit 
to the rooms where work is largely confined 
to the school, because of equipment and 
projects, will prove that the students are 
taking advantage of these hours for volun- 
tary work. 

The class-activity program of the Madi- 
son High School consists of seven periods. 
Two (IA and VI) are forty-five minutes in 
length and the others are one hour. The 
regular school day begins at 8:45. However, 
the instrumental music groups and begin- 
ning debaters meet at 8 o'clock. This early 
period is used for two reasons: first, to avoid 
many conflicts, and second, because of the 
natural disturbance caused by instrumental- 
music groups. 

Fourteen hours per week are devoted to 
activities (See Table). The program has 
been arranged to have five activities during 
each of the five hours taken from the regular 
class period; three activities for each of the 
four periods set aside for activities during 
the last hour of the day; with the band, the 
orchestra, and the beginning debate group 
reporting before the regular school program 
in the morning. The last hour on Friday is 
used for the assembly program. 

Regular study halls are provided during 
each activity period for all students who are 
not in activities or on the honor roll. 

The activities are classified under four 
groups: 

(1) Those open to all students each year 
—Boys Glee Club, Girls Glee Club, Chorus, 
Band, Orchestra, Journalism, Girls Ath- 
letic Association, Debate, and Junior Isaac 
Walton League. 

(2) Those limited to certain classes- 
Public Speaking (required of all freshmen), 
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Days Periods* 
IA I Il Ill IV Vv VI 
Mon. Orches- Girls M. Tr. 1/Classes Classes Classes Classes Girls G.C. 
tra Junior Bus. Tumbling 1 
Senior Dram. Photography 
N'd'craft 1 
St. Council 
Tues. Band Classes Pub. Sp. Classes Classes Classes Photography 
Debate Junior Dram. Boys G.C. 
N'd'craft 2 GAA. 
Sci. Club Journalism 
Cur. Events 
Wed. Orches- Classes Classes Girls M.T. 2 |Classes Classes Girls G.C 
tra Pub. Sp. Tumbling 2 
Soph. Dram Junior IWL 
Boys H. Ec. 2 
Cur. Events 
Thurs. Band Classes Classes Classes Arti Classes Boys G.C. 
Debate Travel Club GAA. 
Pub. Sp. Nature Study 
Math. Club 
Fresh. Dram. 
Fri. Orches- Classes Classes Classes Classes Art 2 ASSEMBLY 
tra Pub. Sp. 
Chorus 
Boys H.E. 1 
Cur. Events 


























* Periods IA and VI are 45 minutes. All others are one hour. 


Current Events (required of all sopho- 
mores), Dramatics (for each of the four 
dasses), Science Club (sophomores), Pho- 
tography (juniors and seniors), and Junior 
Business (freshmen and sophomores). 

(3) Those open to all students, but for 
one year only—Mathematics Club, Nature 
Study Club, and Travel Club. 

(4) Those with a two-year course, with 
the first year’s work open to students of all 
dasses—Art, Boys Home Economics, Girls 
Manual Training, Needlecraft, and Tum- 
bling. 

The question of enrollment for each unit 
is largely a matter of concern for each ac- 
tivity. The school equipment and room 
capacity automatically determines the maxi- 
mum size of certain groups. However, such 
activities as the Travel Club may be held 
in the auditorium where the problem of the 
group size is removed. 

The school recommends that each stu- 
dent spend three hours per week in activi- 


ties. This is the maximum permitted for 
the weaker students. The problem has been 
one of limiting rather than encouraging 
participation in the activities. The average 
number of activities last year was 3.7 per 
student. 

This program has only been in effect two 
full years. Therefore, no unqualified claims 
can be made as to its merits or demerits. 
However, a few general findings may in- 
dicate the success of the plan. The students 
were requested to give their reaction to the 
program and state reasons. Their endorse- 
ment was 100 per cent. 

The reasons they gave were as follows: (1) 
The number of activities has been in- 
creased, thus providing a wider range of 
choice and reducing the conflicts; (2) the 
plan has created more interest in the entire 
school program, as the daily routine is 
broken, and activities of personal interest 
and choice added; (3) more time is provided 
for activities; (4) the students get better ac- 
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quainted with each other and with the 
teachers; and (5) more educational oppor- 
tunities are made possible. 

Teachers were naturally interested in the 
effect the changed program might have up- 
on scholarship. Comparative scholastic 
records for the first year of this plan and 
the previous year may prove little as to the 
effect of the enlarged activity program. 
However, with the same faculty, with one 
exception, and other general conditions 
seemingly the same, any marked differences 
in scholarship would, at least, justify an ex- 
tensive study to determine the cause. 

Such a scholarship comparison gives the 
following data: (1) The scholarship records 
of practically fifty per cent of the students 
were the same both years; (2) higher marks 
were made by about one-fourth of the stu- 
dents; and (3) the other fourth made slight- 
ly lower grades. The per cent of failures for 
the two years was also the same. 

In order to make a further check on the 
possible effects of the new program, the 
school officials made investigations to de- 
termine the possible causes for the lower 
grades, and found rather definite causes, 
other than the change in the high-school 
schedule, for the lower scholastic records. 

The outstanding problem in the smaller 
high school is that of adding more worth- 
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while activities to meet the student interests 
and demands. Many activities have been 
judged failures because the teachers have 
not had sufficient training and interest in 
the subject. It is wiser to develop such a 
program slowly, and to be reasonably sure 
that the teachers are capable of directing the 
activity work the same as in all of the regu. 
lar subjects. 

Some students will be found in almost any 
group who are disinterested. All should be 
required to take an active part in the ac. 
tivity—or be dropped from the group and 
assigned to a regular study hall. 

The writer believes that every school ac- 
tivity should be on an equal basis. If an 
activity or a class is not worthy of credit it 
should be eliminated from the program. 
Credit for activities is on the basis of one 
unit for 8 hours of activities per week for 
an entire year. 

The activity-curriculum material is pre- 
pared by the faculty as carefully as that for 
the regular subject. Constant revisions are 
made to keep the material up-to-date. The 
qualifications of the teachers as activity 
directors are also considered as carefully as 
for teaching academic subjects. If an ac. 
tivity is not a success it is dropped and new 
ones are not added unless qualified teachers 
are available. 


Comments 


It is inconceivable that a school in which teachers are not permitted to 
think for themselves, in which teachers do not codperatively plan the 
program of the school, could teach children to think for themselves.— 


EprroriAL, The School Executive. 


I have often suspected it to be the fact, that the main reason for 
sending many a student to college is to be rid of him for four years 
when, because he is useless for anything, he would be a nuisance around 
the home.—SvemnjJorN JouNnson, The School of Education Record of 


U. of N.D. 
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FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR 


Grammar in high school should 


be a means rather than an end By 


r. HUTCHINS’ recent statement, “Gram- 

mar disciplines the mind and devel- 
ops the logical faculty. It is good in itself 
and as an aid to reading.’ could perhaps 
be considered the swan song of the old aims 
of grammar teaching. We no longer teach 
grammar for its possible mental training, 
and likewise we have ceased to hope for 
definite aid from grammar study in the 
teaching of the classics. 

With the almost total elimination of these 
former primary aims has come the gradual 
weakening of the third claim, that English 
grammar should be taught as preparation 
for the study of a foreign language. 

The belief is now quite generally held 
that it is the duty of the English class to 
help the student develop the arts of speech 
and writing that will be of greatest value 
tohim in his everyday life, both at present 
and in the future. If a detailed study of the 
dassifications of grammar would not con- 
tribute to this development, then it could 
hardly be required of all students, even if 
it is desirable for those who will study for- 
tign languages. Daisy Vincent suggests? 
that the technical approach needed for a 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Miss Hoover attacks the 
teaching of formal grammar in this article, 
and points out the greater practical value of 
functional grammar to the pupils. The 
author is in the public school system of Los 
Angeles, California. 


*Hutchins, Robert Maynard, “What is a General 
eer” Harper’s Magazine, November 1936, pp. 


*Vincent, Daisy D., “Coéperative Effort for the 
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foreign language should be built up by the 
foreign-language teachers themselves, just as 
special vocabularies are taught in science 
classes. 

For the last twenty years formal grammar, 
with these aims of discipline of the mind, 
help in the reading of literature, and prepa- 
ration for a foreign language, has been giv- 
ing place to functional grammar. 

The formal approach to grammar con- 
sists largely of the study of grammar for its 
own sake, and consequently involves the 
analysis of intricate sentences and the mem- 
orization of many rules. Functional gram- 
mar, on the contrary, views grammar as a 
means rather than as an end, and as a result 
limits the amount taught to the minimum 
that will achieve the ends desired. Func- 
tional grammar does not refuse to furnish 
the child with the names of the tools he 
uses, as critics have contended; but it en- 
deavors to give him no more than are 
needed, so as not to weigh him down with 
unnecessary rules and terminology. 

But how can we know how much gram- 
mar is necessary? In the last few years many 
studies have been made with this question 
in mind, but their findings vary considera- 
bly. 

Dora V. Smith, in her monograph Instruc- 
tion in English* tabulated the grammar con- 
tent of the courses of forty-four schools, and 
found that eighteen items occurred in three- 
quarters or more. It might appear that the 
teacher given such a list, would have a 
small enough group of minimum essentials 
to work with. But that is merely the start- 

*Smith, Dora V., Instruction in English, Bulletin 


No. 17, Monograph No. 20, National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education, Washington, D.C., 1933. 
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ing point. Another group equally long is 
listed by Miss Smith as occurring in from 
one-half to three-quarters of the courses 
studied; and then each course must include 
some items which appear in less than half of 
the other courses. So we realize that English 
courses, as she found them, weighed down 
the teacher with so many items to be taught 
that the title “functional grammar” could 
mean little. 

Instead of advocating the teaching of 
grammar that is functional, many teachers 
believe that it is more direct to teach the 
correct forms themselves. This does not 
mean that no explanation of an error is to 
be given, but rather that by drill on a cor- 
rect form more can be gained than by 
teaching a principle that must be applied 
by the pupil. 

“Knowing the rule is not the same as the 
habit of speaking correctly, nor does it as- 
sure the habit,” says Burchard W. DeBusk,* 
who claims that because children cannot 
generalize, language habits cannot be cor- 
rected by the learning of principles of gram- 
mar. Drill procedure applies to the elemen- 
tary school quite generally, and to the high 
school insofar as the elimination of the gross 
errors is concerned. 

However, the traditional method of at- 
tacking the gross errors has not been par- 
ticularly successful in the past, if the num- 
ber of pupils who finish high school without 
being able to speak or write correctly is any 
criterion. This may be due to the fact that 
in the past the program has tried to cover 
too many points. 

L. J. O’Rourke points out that the lack of 
mastery of essential phases of usage indi- 
cates “the urgency of omitting least essen- 
tial points and diverting emphasis from 
niceties to essentials.”* It is generally be- 
lieved that the number of different errors 


*DeBusk, Burchard Woodson, The Persistence of 
Language Errors among School Children, University 
of Oregon Publications, May 1930. 

*O’Rourke, L. J., Rebuilding the oe ow 
Curriculum to Insure Greater Mastery of Essentials, 
The Psychological Institute, 1934, p. 26. 


is small indeed, and that these few erroy 
appear again and again. These errors, al. 
though they belong to the elementary schoo] 
and have been corrected throughout the 
first nine grades, are still the most common 
in the high school. This must be consid. 
ered in any attempt to determine what items 
must be taught and the most advantageous 
grade placement for them. 

But placing an item in a specific grade is 
not enough. A follow-up program entailing 
sufficient review to insure permanent cor. 
rection of the error is also required. 

In an investigation made by Burchard 
W. DeBusk,* it was found that a particular 
error disappeared in the sixth grade, where 
special attention was given the usage, but 
reappeared in the seventh grade and per. 
sisted from then on through high school 
as one of the most frequent errors. This 
could not have happened had the victory 
gained in the sixth grade been safeguarded 
by repeated drill in the grades that fol- 
lowed. 

Little can be done in the building ofa 
corrective language program until the prob 
lem of correct usage rears its head. Every. 
one will agree that a standard of good Eng. 
lish is vital, but where can that be found? 

The standard held up in the schoolrooms 
in the past, according to Robert C. Pooley, 
has been that of literary English, an English 
much too stiff and prim to be accepted by 
educated people. The demand is now being 
made for a standard of colloquial English, 
defined by Krapp as “that language of con 
versation which passes as acceptable any- 
where in conversation.” 

This question of proper usage has gained 
a great impetus since the publication in 
1933 of Leonard’s monograph, Current Eng 
lish Usage.8 Mr. Leonard's conclusions 


* DeBusk, Burchard Woodson, The Persistence of 
Language Errors among School Children, University 
of Oregon Publications, May 1930. 

"Pooley, Robert C., “Correct English for Modem 
Needs,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 
7: 558-60, May 1933. ; 
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caused no small stir in the English sections 
of our faculties, for he suggested that such 
old bugbears as the “shall-will” distinction 
and “it is I” need no longer be taught. 

The authority which this paper gives to 
constructions hitherto considered unaccept- 
able is welcomed by many writers as evi- 
dence of less formality in speech, and is 
decried by others as an attack on the lan- 
guage which usage should not justify. 

However, whether or not we teach our 
students that “go slow” is an error, we must 
teach them that language is a constantly 
growing thing, and give them illustrations 
of the changes which are even now taking 
place in our own. No matter what stand we 
may care to take on individual rulings, it 
is evident that we must become more aware 
of the history of our language, and teach 
it with some historical perspective. 

The necessity for a broad and well-de- 
fined standard of usage becomes even more 
apparent when good usage is considered the 
problem of all teachers rather than simply 
of the English department. Formal English, 
the English of the platform, is admittedly 
out of place in the science laboratory and 
social-science hall. But the goal of good col- 
loquial English, simple and expressive, can 
be held in any class in school. 

In an article on composition teaching, 
Wilcox claims that the amount of transfer 
from composition to other work marks the 
success of the composition teaching, and 
that this transfer depends to a large extent 
upon the codperation of all teachers.® This 
necessarily means that there must be some 
agreement between them. 

Judd believes that there must be a recog- 
nition of the fact that English is a general 
subject, not a special one, and that it comes 
within the province of every teacher.° To 
have the English teachers supervise the 
work in expression throughout the school 


_*Wilcox, W. H., “Chaos or Cosmos in Composi- 
tion Teaching,” The English Journal, College edi- 
Hon, 22: 817-22, December 19332. 

* Judd, Charles H., Pachtiens of Secondary Edu- 
tation, Ginn and Company, Boston, 1927, p. 204. 





will only perpetuate the sharp distinction 
between subject matter and modes of ex- 
pression, he believes. Instead, the teachers 
in other fields, such as science and history, 
need to feel it their responsibility to train 
their students to express themselves well 
and clearly. 

The speech work in other classes cannot 
be expected to take the place of the reme- 
dial teaching needed by students for their 
special difficulties, but it should build up 
the desire for and appreciation of good 
speech habits. “Pupils themselves need to 
became conscious of the fact that good Eng- 
lish usage is the most important tool-subject 
of the curriculum, and that it is intended 
for constant use,” Daisy D. Vincent insists. 
“Pupils must learn that good language 
usage is demanded in every subject field 
and that failure to employ good usage 
diminishes their achievements in other pur- 
suits.””2* 

Professor Weersing believes that it is 
through this stimulation of the student's 
interest that English usage may most effec- 
tively be taught, even in the English class. 
Instead of teaching a list of items as impor- 
tant in themselves, we will create or dis- 
cover a situation where the pupils feel a 
need for speech or writing. 

“This program,” he writes, “does not 
mean the complete elimination of drill in 
grammar, punctuation, capitalization, and 
the like. But it does mean the subordination 
of form to thought.”** 

And this sense of proportion must begin 
in the mind of the teacher. English teachers 
need to be warned against the “school- 
ma’rm” attitude of mind as well as “school- 
ma’rm” English. Grammar is admittedly a 
tool-subject, and good usage must not be- 
come the chief aim. Indeed, J. A. Lester 
claims that grammar, punctuation, and 


"Vincent, Daisy D., “Coéperative Effort for the 
Improvement of Language Usage,” California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, 10: 111-12. 

*® Weersing, Frederick de “Individual Pupil De- 
velopment in Language Usage,” California ee 
of Secondary Education, 10: 213-17, March 1936. 
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spelling are among the fields of minor im- 
portance, and must be taught as such." 

In other words, the student should never 
be allowed to feel that the way he makes a 
speech or writes a paper is more important 
than what he says or writes. Major impor- 
tance should always be reserved for the con- 
tent, as the stimulation of the pupil’s mind 
deserves the teacher's best efforts. Daisy 
Vincent summarizes this idea: 


“We must develop in the pupil the ability to 
organize the thinking for which his reading tools 
and his reading appreciation have formed the back- 
ground, and to express, through correct English us- 
age, his thinking, both orally and in writing, to the 
extent of his ability. This last training we must give 
him because thought, the result of knowledge, emo- 
tional response, and judgment, is the prime requisite 
for successful citizenship in a democracy.” 


If the English teacher will be aware him- 


*Lester, J. A., “Essential English,” Progressive 
Education, 10: 99-103, February 1933. 

* Vincent, Daisy D., “A Philosophy of Education 
and the Aims of English Training,” California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, 10: 224-8, March 1935. 
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self of the great social forces of our day, he 
will realize how much more faces the youth 
of the nation than can be enclosed in q 
textbook. He will realize how insignifican 
mere rules of grammar can be in contrast 
with the great problems which will chal. 
lenge our students. 


“Among the countless problems these youths wil] 
meet, three can be clearly identified and named: 
First, discover a means to control war; second, evolye 
a more even-handed social justice; third, create an 
understanding and appreciation of races different jn 
color... . What a fascinating, what a worthy task: 
So to construct a sequence in fiction, in poetry, in 
biography, as shall at once grip the interest of the 
youth and at the same time fortify him for the mo. 
mentous problems he must meet. Here are needed 
speliing, grammar, punctuation, but incidentally, for 
the saying of the things he wants to get said; here 
are sermons he will follow; here are expositions he 
will listen to.”™ 


Such a challenge will open vistas before 
every teacher, for it shows teaching as a 
life-size task, worthy of one’s best efforts, 


* Lester, J. A., “Essential English,” Progressive 
Education, 10: 99-103, February 1933. 


The “Education Building” 


By IRENE ROBINSON 


The “Education Building” 
Is behind our house. It’s so! 
My dad says it’s in Albany, 
But say! I OUGHT to know! 


It has no looming “Silence” sign, 
No guards to stifle noise, 

But oh the exhibitions there 

By howling, naughty boys! 


It has no portals great and wide, 
Nor columns carved and white, 

But Wisdom’s fruit is garnered there 
From early morn till night! 


The “Education Building” 

Is behind our house, I’ve said, 
And anytime you want it proved, 
Come ’round and see our shed! 
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Junior High School Conference 


HE Fourteenth Annual Junior High 
School Conference is to be held at New 
York University on March 11-12, 1938. 

The continued success of these meetings 
and the eager anticipations which manifest 
themselves by the inquiries which come to 
the office regarding its program are signifi- 
cant phenomena of the spirit of hope and 
optimism of the teaching profession. 

During the school year 1924-25, at the 
suggestions of the late Edward Sweeney, 
Principal of the Junior High School at 
Bayonne, New Jersey, James Glass of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Educa- 
tion, Ross O. Runnels, Principal of Maple- 
wood (New Jersey) Junior High School, and 
others, the writer planned the first confer- 
ence. There was no expectation that it 
would be forerunner to a series. Men and 
women of the schools which were near 
enough to New York to make their attend- 
ance feasible were invited to consider what 
seemed to the sponsors of the conference to 
be critical problems. 

The growth of the junior-high-school 
movement from 1915 on had been so rapid 
that it bade fair to become almost a purely 
administrative instrument. 

Grade schools were overcrowded, and new 
senior-high-school plants were being con- 
structed, leaving substantial buildings avail- 
able for some school use. Elderly and con- 
servative elementary-school principals or ad- 
ministratively ambitious high-school teach- 
ers who neither understood nor sympathized 
with the revolutionary character of this new 
school unit were too often appointed prin- 
cipals. 

Faculties in many cases were made up of 
former elementary-school or high-school 
teachers who had been displaced either by 
the change in school organization or by the 
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decrease of registrants in German, algebra, 
formal science, and ancient history. Harried 
superintendents of schools and alert minori- 
ties in boards of education and civic associa- 
tions held a belief that somehow the estab- 
lishment of a junior high school ought to 
involve educational blessings, but they were 
vague as to just what to expect or how to 
promote desirable outcomes. 

Hence, the first conference was an attempt 
to state the purposes of the new school and 
was a forum on difficult problems and suc- 
cessful experiments in meeting them. James 
Glass, T. H. Briggs, and George Wheeler 
were the chief speakers, but many of the two 
or three hundred who attended the confer- 
ence participated in the round-table discus- 
sions. 

Spontaneously there came many requests 
that another conference be called in 1926. 
And the series thus launched itself. 

Eventually, it seems, the sentimentalists, 
realists, idealists, and sociologists have seen 
the forces of industrial democracy swing the 
movement their way. They deserve credit for 
foreseeing this inevitability and for seeking 
to persuade their erring brothers to welcome 
the opportunity to prepare for the transi- 
tion. But they are well aware that they were 
prophets rather than causative factors in 
present-day orientations. Nevertheless, they 
rejoice that this orientation now seems to be 
so generally accepted. 

As the phenomenon of school adaptations 
for democracy’s youths proceeds, it becomes 
clear that the elementary school and the 
senior high school and college, as well as the 
junior high school, are almost equally in- 
volved in them. In some cities the junior 
high schools are more or less transformed. 
Seventh grades are dropped back to the ele- 
mentary school; tenth grades are added; 
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six-year or five-year high-school institutions 
develop with no demarkation between jun- 
ior and senior high schools. 

So be it. The junior high school’s mission 
continues to be that of the pioneering spirit. 
It is unimportant that a given school 
changes or even vanishes. It is of the greatest 
importance that wherever a junior high 
school shall develop and persist it shall be 
a triendly, coéperative community wherein 
success and self-respect are universally at- 
tainable. 


“To See Ourselves 


N EDUCATIONAL policies and practices, as 
I truly as in politics, the division between 
conservatives and radicals cuts curiously 
through many strata and cultural groups. 
Recently there came to this office an edi- 
torial from the Boston Traveler of October 
4, 1937. We reprint it without comment: 


IS EDUCATION A RACKET? 


A lot of educators got together in New York and 
of course they had to pass a resolution. This time 
they must have thought they were slick. They re- 
solved that it would be a good idea if grammar 
school diplomas were abolished and the pupil given 
merely a transfer card to a high school. There’s the 
top-off, just another phase of the old racket of trying 
to make more and costlier jobs for teachers. 

Time was when, if an educator said something 
the public just stood mutely by, with its mouth open 
in admiration, and didn’t dare dispute the teacher. 
That day is gone. Now when educators try to slip 
over a fast one, not for the pupils, not for the puplic 
good, the people stand up on their hind legs and 
screech. 

The biggest job-making, building-construction 
scheme ever put over by educators on the public 
is the so-called junior high school. It meant more 
jobs at higher pay for teachers. It meant the most 
expensive kind of construction work for the con- 
tractors and politicians. 

Educators said the junior high school system 
bridged that gap between the old-fashioned gram- 
mar school and the old-fashioned high school. The 
fact of the matter was that it simply delayed for a 
year or two the severance of dopes from the classes. 

Time was when some children quit school upon 
graduation from grammar school. Those who were 
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Such schools will serve, as adequate junior 
high schools in the past have stood, as ex. 
amples of the democratic faith in action- 
the belief in the dignity and worth of every 
individual expressing itself in tolerance 
diversification, guidance, and victory. 

May these annual conferences and their 
counterparts throughout the country con. 
tinue to promote such spirit and practices 
that conform to it. So may they foster posi. 
tive and effective leadership in American 
life. P.W.L.C. 


as Others See Us’”’ 


not too dumb went on through high school. The 
grammar school graduate had a diploma, had com- 
pleted that course and had some sense of accom. 
plishment, modest though it was. 

Under the junior high school system he is dragged 
along a year or two longer and then may be re 
leased, adrift with a sense of having accomplished 
nothing. Small wonder he feels like a failure and 
turns to crime as a new field. However, the teaches 
have their better jobs, the contractors their profits, 
or a part of them, from the building program. 

Organized labor fell nicely in line with the edv- 
cators. Yelling sentimentally about children in in- 
dustry, inwardly they knew, if they let themselves 
see it, that they were delaying competition for their 
jobs. They were playing right into the hands of 
industry. Why? Because until the law kept young- 
sters in school so long, industry had to educate 
its workers. Now industry is relieved of that expense. 
By and large, the workers bear it. 

In the old days a boy went into business, com- 
merce, industry, and learned his trade. He even 
“read law” in a lawyer's office. Now he’s got to go 
through college. For what? Because interested par- 
ties, educators, have sold the idea to the public. 

Where does it all end? It doesn’t end. Without 
so much as cracking a smile, educators will accept 
into classes, in what they call “adult education,” 
oldsters with one foot in the grave and another on 
a banana peel. It makes jobs for teachers. 

Now, please let us make it clear; we want jobs 
for teachers, but only as they serve the community, 
which pays the bills. But when a group of edu 
cators gets together and plots to take away a child’ 
diploma and give him instead a summons to appeat 
at high school in the fall sitting of the school, we 
rise up in meeting and, while the educators look 
down their noses at us, proclaim them out of order 
and call upon the citizenry to give a look. 
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= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW — 


Tenure and 


the Boards 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Pux.D., J.D. 


ARK TWAIN Said: “First God made idiots. That 

was for practice. Then He made school 
boards.” 

When one reads some of the devious ways and 
petty injustices originating in some boards of educa- 
tion composed of men and women who are otherwise 
intelligent and ethical beings in the affairs of the 
world, one wonders what devil possesses these 
ecentric individuals when they collectively act in 
the name of the board of education. 

This is not always true, as there are some out- 
sanding boards of education dominated by keen, 
intelligent outlook and desire to serve in a large 
way as agents of the state. Such boards are never 
found a party to bitter controversies in courts. 
There are cities in this country where boards of 
education practice a wholesome understanding with 
the teaching staffs and are neither feared nor dis- 
liked. These cities have the enviable record of 
maintaining peaceful school communities and, 
usually, the schools have a high moral tone. No 
school system can rise above the outlook and vision 
of a school board, no matter how wise and intelli- 
gent a leader they may have in a superintendent. 


What Is Tenure? 


The year of 1937 presents some novel decisions on 
tenure. Among them is the famous decision of 
the United States Supreme Court on the legal 
meaning of tenure. 

The United States Supreme Court held that 
the status of tenure teachers while in one sense 
contractual, is, in essence, dependent on a statute, 
like that of the incumbent of a statutory office, 
which only the legislature at will may abolish, or 
whose emolument it may change. 

A teacher on tenure is employed only for each 
current year. The statute creates a mandate of 
the legislature compelling boards of education to 
teemploy teachers on tenure under the conditions 
fixed by the legislature. The statute is a regulation 
of the conduct of the board, and not a term of a 
continuing contract of indefinite duration with 
the individual teachers. The teacher may terminate 
the right to re-employment at the end of any year, 
but the board is without authority to terminate the 
teacher's right to tenure re-employment except in 
the manner provided for in the statute. 
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This ruling changes the concept that tenure 
teachers may be dismissed at any time during a 
school year, as was held by Commissioner Graves in 
New York State; since the United States Supreme 
Court holds that the teacher has a contract for one 
year, and it would appear that when a position 
is abolished it must be abolished at the end of 
the school year when the contract has expired. 

Although the court does not hold that a tenure 
statute could be repealed for those who have 
acquired rights under it, the decision may imply this. 

Phelp et al v. Board of Education of West New 
York et al. (U.S. Supreme Court) 57 S. Ct. 483, 81 
L:Ed.,—March 1, 1937. 


Repeal of Tenure Statute 


The Tenure Law does not give a teacher a per- 
manent contract. It gives teachers preferential 
rights over the teachers who have not attained a 
tenure status. The purpose of the tenure law is to 
promote good order and the welfare of the state 
and of the school system by preventing the removal 
of capable and experienced teachers at the political 
or personal whims of changing office holders. 

Each legislature is free and untrammeled in its 
rights to change any policy that has been estab- 
lished. One legislature cannot limit the power of 
a future legislature, hold the courts of Indiana. 
This is of course not exactly so, as the Dartmouth 
College Case and various other cases have established 
the principle that one legislature can be bound by 
some preceding legislature. The court, however, 
holds that no vested right has been acquired by 
any teacher on tenure. The tenure act may there- 
fore be repealed at any time and teachers on tenure 
will lose all rights acquired under it. 

Justice Treanor of the Supreme Court of Indiana 
dissents to the holding of the majority of the 
court and in a very sound legal opinion quotes the 
English rule that statutes operate prospectively 
rather than retrospectively unless a different con- 
struction is clearly indicated. A retrospective opera- 
tion is not to be given to a statute so as to impair 
an existing right or obligation or be prejudicial 
to a vested right, or affect the legality of past trans- 
actions. 

Although a law can be repealed by a law-giver, 
the rights acquired under it while in force do not 
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thereby cease. “It would be an act of absolute 
injustice to abolish with a law all the effects which 
it produced,” says the learned dissenting justice. 

He also quotes from the leading case in Wis- 
consin: “One engaged in teaching in this state and 
whose services are to be paid for in whole or in 
part by the state school fund is not a public officer, 
and his valid contracts cannot be destroyed or im- 
paired by subsequent legislation, because such con- 
tracts are within the protection of section 10, Art 1 
of the Constitution of the United States prohibiting 
any state from passing any such law.” 

“It would be,” says Justice Treanor, speaking of 
all who contract with the state, “a novel and star- 
tling doctrine to all these classes of persons that a 
government might discard them at pleasure, because 
their respective employments were as public officers, 
and hence without protection of contract rights.” 

The dissenting opinion stands for the high prin- 
ciple of American justice and it may some day 
become the law, as so many dissenting opinions 
have become the fixed law of the land because of 
the elements of justice clearly manifested in them. 

The case presents a problem of constitutional 
law that can only be settled by the United States 
Supreme Court. Will this court hold that a state 
can repeal a tenure act and destroy all obligations 
to teachers who have taught under it in good 
faith? 

While in the previous case United States Supreme 
Court has passed upon the status of tenure teachers 
and the right of boards of education to reduce 
salaries of tenure teachers when permitted to do 
so by the legislature, it has not passed upon the 
question as to whether the state may repeal a tenure 
statute so as to affect any vested right the teacher 
may have to tenure or re-employment. 

State ex rel Anderson v. Brand, (Ind.), 5 N.E. 
(2nd) 531, January 14, 1937. See same title, (Ind.) 
5 N.E. (2nd) 913 for dissenting opinion. See also 
same title, (Ind.), 7 N.E. (2nd) 777. 


Resignation During Tenure 


Where a superintendent of schools informed a 
teacher on tenure by letter that the quality of her 
work was unsatisfactory and that there would be no 
place for her, the! teacher's reply that she preferred 
to resign rather than be dropped could be con- 
sidered a resignation. The act of the superintendent 
in threatening to remove her did not make the 
resignation involuntary, since the board of educa- 
tion had a right to dismiss her if evidence warranted. 

The dissenting opinion held that the act of 
the teacher was not a voluntary resignation. 

Board of School Commissioners of City of Indian- 
apolis v. State ex rel Bever, (Ind), 1 5 N.E. (2nd) 
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Amending of Tenure Statute 


When a tenure statute is amended and certain 
types of school districts enjoying tenure under the 
old law are excluded from the new statute the 
right of tenure of all teachers in those districts 
is repealed. 

In such a case the court seems to hold that the 
board of education’s power to re-employ teacher 
reverts to the old statute that was repealed when 
the tenure statute was passed. This is rather q 
strange doctrine, for where one statute is repealed 
and nothing provided to take its place it hardly seems 
possible to revive an old power not in existence, 

Justice Treanor dissents. 

School Corporation of Perry Township v. State 
ex rel Sweeny, (Ind.), 5 N.E. (2nd) 630. 


New Contract and Tenure 


An execution of a new contract between a 
teacher on tenure and the school board does not 
terminate tenure, since the legislature’s purpose 
in authorizing a new contract was not to enable 
a school district to terminate tenure, but to give 
the governing board of the school district power 
to adjust the provisions of an indefinite contrac 
to current needs. 

Stiver et al v. State ex rel. Kent, (Ind.), 1 NE. 


592. 


Insubordination 


The statutory cause for the charge of insubordina- 
tion is a wilful act of disobedience of a reasonable 
rule. The element of wilfulness is satisfied by an 
intentional act. 

Striver et al v. State ex rel Kent. (Ind.), 7 NE. 
(2nd) 181, April 1, 1937. 


Marriage of Tenure Teacher 
Not Insubordinative 


A teacher on tenure who did not disclose her 
marriage as required by the rules or by-laws of 
the board of education, and who signed the contract 
to teach in her maiden name, cannot be held 
be insubordinate, as the rule was unreasonable and 
beyond the power of the board to make. Boards 
of education are only empowered to make lawful 
and reasonable rules for the government of schools 
in accordance with the laws of the state. 

McKay et al v. State ex rel Young, (Ind.),7 NE. 
(and) 954, April 28, 1937. 
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Mathematics Through Experience, by J. S. 
GrorGE, RoBERT F. ANDERSON, and Ros- 
ert L. Morton. New York: Silver Burdett 
Company, 1937. Book One, 378 pages; 
Book Two, 394 pages; Book Three, 486 


pages: 

The authors of this series have happily hit upon 
a way of putting the mathematics of life into book 
form, placing the major emphasis upon mathe- 
matics as a way of thinking and the minor emphasis 
on mathematics as a way of computing. The ma- 
terials of instruction are skillfully organized into 
units with a pretest at the beginning and a mastery 
test at the end of each unit. 

A large amount of intuitive geometry is distrib- 
uted through the series, giving the student all the 
practical value of the traditional geometry and 
making it possible for the average student to omit 
the demonstrative geometry of the senior high school 
without loss to him. 

The following are considered exceptionally valu- 
able features of this series: (1) unit organization, 
(2) stress laid on the function concept as understood 
in secondary mathematics, (3) provision for acquir- 
ing the necessary computing technique as the oc- 
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casion arises, (4) the large amount of space given 
to intuitive geometry in Book One—271 pages out 
of 371 pages of text matter. 

The reviewer has a feeling that the content of 
Book Three, if it were slightly modified and placed 
between different covers, would make a highly satis- 
factory twelfth grade, two-semester terminal course 
for the large group of students who should know 
more elementary mathematics and who cannot profit 
by the type of mathematics needed by the upper 
third of our high-school population. J. A. DRusHEL 


Educational Statistics, by M. E. Broom. 
New York: American Book Company, 
1936. xvili + 318 pages. 

This text is distinctive in that Part II (pp. 169- 
294) treats of “Materials Dealing with the Use and 
Interpretation of Educational Statistics.” Here nu- 
merous citations are given to research articles, and 
illustrative materials (computations, tables, graphs) 
are presented to show how interpretations of data 
are made. Special chapters deal with the use of 
statistics in educational measurement and in school 
administration. These features, which have been 
lacking in most if not all other texts, are of special 
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72 Fifth Avenue 


Do Your Pupils Understand Today’s 
Problems? 


The general text can only skim the surface. Use these small books on single subjects 
to clarify present issues and stimulate further interest in the social studies. 


Backgrounds for Citizenship 


For junior and senior high school years. Historical background and present rela- 
tionships, presented clearly and without bias, by authors who are experts in their 
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practical value to the beginning student. 

Part I follows the regular treatment of statistics, 
but has the virtue of being brief, simple, and clearly 
expressed. The book is recommended for those who 
wish to obtain a practical knowledge of the elements 
of the subject, without going into a study of ad- 
vanced techniques. Paut V. WEST 


Remedial Reading: A Monograph in Char- 
acter Education, by MARION Monroe and 
Bertie Backus. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1937, 171 pages. 

The reviewer was somewhat stumped by the 
double title of this book. In the foreword it is ex- 
plained that among the pupils presenting person- 
ality and behavior problems in the ten schools in- 
cluded in the Washington Experiment in Character 
Education were many who were failing to make a 
satisfactory adjustment because of inability to read. 
Hence the project in remedial reading. 

There are presented in Chapter II the principles 
of diagnosis of reading disabilities and a discussion 
of the factors involved, and in Chapter III, the 
optimum conditions for remedial instruction. Then 
follow recommendations for reading procedures in 
elementary, junior high, senior high, and vocational 
schools. 

Chapter VIII is a summary and evaluation of the 


results of the experiment. A valuable bibliography 
is appended. 


Vocational Interest Inventory, Form 4, 
GLENN U. CLEETON. Bloomington, []jj. 
nois: McKnight & McKnight, 1937. Man. 
ual and Inventories for Men and for 
Women, 25 cents each; inventories, $4.50 
per hundred. 

The assumptions that are basal to all vocational 
interest tests are (1) that certain types of vocational 
groups have distinguishable interests, and (2) that 
youths or adults who are seeking to discover the 
fields wherein their interests tend to be may re. 
ceive help by identifying them with those of one 
field or another. High scores in a certain section of 
the Inventory, for example, are said to be similar 
to those of physicians and of persons in other o. 
cupations related to the biological sciences. 

Research on vocational interest patterns is said 
to have shown clearly that vocational interests cen. 
ter around fundamental aspects of occupational ac. 
tivities. The possession of interests that conform to 
these patterns should surely serve as one important 
factor for guidance cases to consider. 

Even if they never achieve membership in the 
groups whose interests theirs resemble, the stimula- 
tion involved in the hope is not wasted. It provides 
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A general science course for the ninth year, built around 100 problems, 
keyed to 300 activities, all within the interests of students and the 
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open-mindedness and critical questioning is a primary objective. 


This book presents a broad, unified survey of the many phases of 
science and makes clear their relation to the individual and to society. 
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momentum, even if for a brief space of time. With- 
out such momentum guidance is empty, even non- 
existent. P. W. L. C. 


A Handbook of Private Schools for Ameri- 
can Boys and Girls—An Annual Survey 
(gist Edition), by PorTER SARGENT. Bos- 
ton: Porter Sargent, 1937, 1182 pages, $6. 
To most people familiar with the private-school 

field, Sargent’s handbook is as familiar as the tele- 


phone directory. It would be presumptuous to re- 


view this volume for them. But for a larger num- 
ber of people, especially those directly or indirectly 
charged with responsibility for the educational 
guidance of pupils of the social class that support 
the private schools, it is in order to say that this 
handbook is one you must have at your finger tips. 

Of the generous number of pages, the author 
uses almost two hundred for an introductory state- 
ment that is one of the most valuable parts of the 
book. In a vigorous and distinguished manner 
he offers a critical analysis of educational purposes 
and the place of the private school. One or two 
items from the table of contents indicate the au- 
thor’s bias and his forthright style: 


PRESENT EDUCATIONAL CHAOS 


RETREAT OR ADVANCE .........00eeeeeeees 41 
Hutchins Is Confused—Butler’s Old No- 


tions—Romains Has Hope—Smuts Sees 
Light. 

Wuat Is Tuts EDUCATION? ............ 43 
Aristotle Confused — Dewey’s World 
Ahead — New Definitions — Idealistic 
—Realistic_Some Are Non-Educable— 
Wells Comprehends. 

EDUCATION Is ADJUSTMENT ........+-+++ 47 
The Simplest Adjustment—Learning by 
Experience—Gregarious Learning—Imag- 
ination and Reason—the Simian Way— 
the Characteristically Human 


Following the stimulating introduction, written 
mainly for the guidance of intelligent parents en- 
gaged in choosing a school for their son or daughter, 
the handbook offers its list of the private schools 
“Critically and Statistically Presented”. The ar- 
rangement is geographical. There are supplementary 
lists of special type schools, there are regional maps 
showing the location of schools, and there are ad- 
vertisements, announcements, and directories of a 
commercial nature. JOHN Carr Durr. 


The United States in the Making, by LEON 
H. CANFIELD, HowaArp B. WILDER, FRED- 
ERICK L. PAXson, ELLIs MERTON COULTER, 
and Netson P. Meap. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1937, $2.20, 842 pages. 
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THE REVISED KINYON-HOPKINS HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 


Introduces the pupil to the nature and importance of the problems 
Deals with food selection and purchase, general techniques of cook- 


Teaches basic principles of design, color, fabric selection, etc., that 


The immediate needs and present interests of the junior high school student are stressed. 
Home economics is treated as a social science. The home is recognized as being no longer 
an important production factor, hence emphasis is on wise consumption. 
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TESTS OF 
THE SOCIALLY 
COMPETENT 
PERSON 


This new testing device, for junior-senior 
high school level, measures student reac- 
tions to everyday situations in Health, 
Personal Economics, Family-Community 
Relations, and Social-Civic Relations. It 
emphasizes new materials, evaluates effec- 
tiveness of the curriculum from a new 
angle, and provides for individual diagno- 
sis and guidance. 


16-page test booklet, $6.30 per 100 
Smaller quantities pro rata 
Specimen set 15 cents 


STRANG: STUDY TYPE 
OF READING 
EXERCISES 


Twenty exercises in an attractive 112-page 
booklet that will give insight into the read- 
ing process and provide practice in certain 
reading skills essential to success in high 
school and college. The manual, The 
Improvement of Reading in Secondary 
Schools, not only gives suggestions for the 
use of the exercises but also outlines a 
program for the diagnosis of reading diffi- 
culties and the improvement of reading on 
the post-elementary school levels. 


Exercise booklet 40 cents 
Teacher’s Manual 30 cents 


FACT AND STORY 
SERIES 


Seven Days at Sea 
Here and There and Home 


These two books by Ruth Strang, Barbara 
S. Burks, and Helene S. Puls, provide 
simple, interesting material in story form 
for remedial reading on the high school 
level. They are designed to be used with 
the Strang Study Type of Reading Exer- 
cises. 


Price $1.00 each clothbound 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 

















This high-school text is a great and desirable de. 
parture from those commonly used ten years ago. 

The text is divided into two parts: Part one covers 
the period to 1876; part two, from 1876 to 1987. 
Part one is further divided into four units and 
contains thirty-one chapters consisting of 452 Pages. 
Part two is divided into four units and contains 
twenty-three chapters, ending with page 842. 

Each chapter contains at the end study helps 
which consist of: (1) general references, (2) refer. 
ences to special accounts, (3) suggestions for class 
study, (4) suggestions for pupil activity. Each unit 
has at its ending, in addition to the above, a list 
of imaginative literature and source materials. Al] of 
the study helps are quite adequate and well chosen. 

Each unit is introduced with a sort of “pre. 
view”. The remarks in the first parts of these pre- 
views are of a general nature and pertain to the 
work just completed. There is a paragraph or s 
telling what problems and materials the next unit 
will treat. The preview doubtless may be of some 
interest, but that is all that can be said for its value 
as a teaching aid. The two previews for parts one 
and two are much longer and appear to be much 
better done. 

The book has a charming appeal in its pro- 
fusion of full-page colored maps, cartoons taken 
from contemporary publications, and a goodly num- 
ber of pictures and portraits. These alone should 
arouse the interest of the student as well as con- 
stitute a means of instruction. The text is written 
in an “easy style” and the average student should 
find no difficulty with the vocabulary. 

The history from 1876 the authors have treated 
by topics, bringing each down to 1937. The ma- 
terials in this period are treated under such topics as: 
Labor, Farmers, Currency and Banking, Culture, and 
the United States Becomes a Land of Big Busi- 
ness. Moot questions are dealt with fairly. Ample 
opportunity for individual interpretation is offered 
in the study helps. 

The reviewer feels that the use of this text in 
small or large high schools will cause a greater 
percentage of students to understand and not just 
memorize, and to become interested in the solution 
of our many national problems. C. M. BENNETT 


Safety in Athletics, by Frank S. Lovo, 
GerorceE G. Deavers, and Fioyp R. East- 
woop. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1937, 425 Pages. 

For the past twenty years educators have con- 
cerned themselves with the problem of accidents 
and have sought through a readjustment of the cur- 
riculum and changed emphasis in methods to make 
children accident conscious. The results of the efforts 
in the reduction of accidents have been spotty, but 
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not without favorable effect in specific cases, such 
gs, early in this period, in St. Louis; later, in New 
York, Kansas City, and Cleveland. The weakness of 
the education program has been the failure to base 
instruction and emphasis upon the specific causes 
of accidents in specific communities with which 
jecident instruction has been concerned. 
The authors of Safety in Athletics have been fully 
conscious of the weaknesses of the general school 
m of education in accident prevention. They 
have, therefore, in this book, made a careful research 
into the causes of accidents in sports and have 
adapted the instruction to the specific needs of those 
with whom the instruction is concerned. They have 
thus not only presented an intelligently conceived 
program for the prevention and treatment of acci- 
dents in sports, but have rendered an even greater 
service in developing a technique applicable to the 
whole area of accidents and their prevention. For 
this service the educational profession is deeply in- 
debted to the authors of this book. 
E. GEORGE PAYNE 


Approximate Computation, by AARON 
Baxst. The Twelfth Yearbook, The 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1937. xvi + 287 pages. 
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A New Orientation Program 


by Marcaret E. BENNETT 
and Harotp C. Hann 


SCHOOL AND LIFE 
DESIGNS for PERSONALITY 
BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


—_ THREE books in this new series (with 
teacher’s manual), represent the outgrowth 
of more than ten years of counseling and group 
guidance experience with high school students. 
They deai with activities and problems which this 
experience has shown to be vital in the lives of 
high school students and pertinent to their needs 
and interests. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 
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An Outline in Civics 
Published October 1937 
By Raymond R. Ammarell, Barringer High School, Newark, N.J. 


In this new student outline the topics of social, governmental, economic and vocational civics 
are treated under the following major headings: 


Part One. The Young Citizen Sur- Part Three. The Young Citizen Sur- 


Part Two. The Young Citizen Sur- 
of the 


AN OUTLINE IN CIVICS can be used with any of the popular textbooks, as either page or 
chapter reference is given to the standard books in the field. In addition a series of very helpful 
questions will be found at the end of each chapter. Many illustrations, outline maps and charts 


PRICE: 52 cents per copy. Special price to schools 
41 cents per copy, carriage extra. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


veys the Economic Activities of the 
Group 


Part Four. The Young Citizen Pre- 
pares Himself to Earn a Living 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Pupil Vote: 


“Yes!” - - - 151 
“No”---- 3 


The 154 junior-high-school pupils whose 
vote is recorded above had just finished a 
one-semester course in Boyce-Beatty social- 
economic mathematics. 

They were asked to ballot on whether they 
would prefer to continue with Boyce-Beatty 
mathematics—or return to the type of mathe- 
matics they had studied previously. The vote 
was 151 for Boyce-Beatty, and 3 for tradi- 
tional-type mathematics. (The name of the city 
school system in which this vote was taken 
will be sent upon request.) 

Did these pupils vote “Yes!” because 
Boyce-Beatty mathematics is “soft”? The 
answer can only be no. For 200 pupils of the 
Treadwell Junior High School, Memphis, 
Tenn., tested before and after a year of Boyce- 
Beatty mathematics, showed gains in pure 
mathematics skills of 55% over normal ex- 
pectations. This, in addition to the social and 
economic information they obtained. 

The only explanation of these results is that 
pupils actually like Boyce-Beatty mathematics, 
work harder, and learn more. This junior-high 
Series builds both mathematics skills and 
citizenship. 


Boyce-Beatty 


MATHEMATICS 
of Everyday Life Series 


Finance Unit, 74¢ Leisure Unit, 84¢ 
Health Unit, 84¢ Geometry Unit, 96¢ 
Drill Unit, 85¢ 


30-day approval 
INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 
Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 
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This yearbook, which has a foreword by A. 4 
Bennett, consists of two parts, (1) The Teaching of 
Approximate Computation, and (2) Theory of Ny. 
merical Processes. 

The subject of approximations and approximate 
computation in elementary algebra and numeric] 
trigonometry is dealt with under seven headings, 
viz., measurement, approximate numbers, numeric 
operations, logarithms, natural trigonometric fune. 
tions, approximate computation (type one); illustra. 
tive problem material and teaching remarks are 
added. Two additional chapters deal with approxi. 
mate computation in intermediate algebra, and jp 
advanced algebra and trigonometry. The book jp. 
cludes a history of the subject, and a good bibliog. 
raphy is given in the Appendix. 

“Although perhaps little time should be devoted 
to approximate numbers as an isolated classroom 
topic,” comments A. A. Bennett, “the whole course 
in elementary mathematical study after about the 
sixth year should reflect a readiness to accept results 
of observed measurement at their true and limited 
worth.” This yearbook will doubtless be studied 
seriously by teachers, and it should also be sugges- 
tive to writers of textbooks. Victor F. Murray 


Teachers and Coéperation, by Committee in 
Charge of Yearbook in Coéperation., §. 
A. Courtis, Chairman, Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
National Education Association. Dis- 
tributed by S. A. Courtis, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, % 
pages, 25 cents. 

For some years, Doctor Courtis has been one of 
the outstanding theoreticians and apologists for co- 
6peration as a way of life. In this pamphlet he and 
his committee have applied the technics of o- 
éperation to the problems of creative teaching. It 
is a very valuable addition to the literature of the 
newer concepts of supervision. 

The publication breaks sharply from the con- 
ventional and wooden technics of inspection, criti- 
cism, commendation, helping, and showing on the 
part of the superior officer whose judgment and 
will must be followed by his subordinates. Co- 
6perative supervision assures that teachers share 
their cogitations and discoveries if the spirit of the 
institution is such as to encourage such democratic 
fellowship. 

The body of this pamphlet is given to the specific 
technics by which a faculty might grow in service to 
its fullest mental and spiritual stature and by 
which the school’s processes might best be promoted. 

Eight brief appendices present more theoretical 
foundations, recommendations to administrators and 
supervisors, and a list of unsolved problems which 
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should challenge the faculties of our schools. 

It is to be hoped that teachers and supervisors 
in thousands of schools will experiment with this 
method under the stimulus and guidance of this 
very valuable booklet. 


The Civic Value of Museums, by T. R. 
Apam. New York: American Association 
for Adult Education, 1937, 114 pages. 
Free to members of the Association. 

Any educator who visits the museums and ex- 
hibits with which metropolitan America is so richly 
endowed must be disconcerted by the waste of effort 
and resources that is involved. The idly curious, 
the seekers for the spectacular, the wise-cracker, 
the wonder-struck ignoramus—one need not blame 
any one of them. Each brings his own viewpoint, his 
own limitations, his own desires with him to the 
museum, and the exhibits are in turn different 
things to different visitors. He who would find the 
wealth of the Indies must take the wealth of the 
Indies with him. 

It is the self-activity, the search for meanings, 
the solution of riddles, and the sharing in the ar- 
rangement and care of materials and apparatus 
that make museum work so satisfying to the earnest 
staffs, 

But generally such participations are denied the 
patient, often bored, laymen who wander around 
among meteorites and skeletons, portraits and 
statues, gadgets and diagrams. The first visit is 
generally an adventure, the second a duty, the 
third a pastime for a rainy afternoon. 

What to do! Mr. Adam has studied the purposes 
of the museum, the successful and unsuccessful 
attempts to capture the interest of the public and 
to make the resources of the museum more avail- 
able. In a brief chapter called “Reflections” he gives 
the results of his cogitations upon these matters. 

The encouragement of self-organized cultural 
groupings in the community using the museums, 
and the provision by the museums of facilities for 
these groups to study first hand the “unvarnished 
facts", unhindered by traditional authority—these 
are the author’s recommendations for increasing 
the civic value of museums. 


School Size and School Efficiency, by W. C. 
Seyrert. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1937, 316 pages, $1.50. 

Much argument pro and con, chiefly con, has 
been heard for many years regarding the educa- 
tional effects of schools of large enrollments. Pre- 
conceptions and prejudices have doubtless colored 
the judgments of both the protagonists and the 
critics, 

In this study, Seyfert has. endeavored to dis- 
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Invaluable to Administra- 
tors and Counselors 


Organization 
and Supervision 
of Guidance in 
Publie 
Instruction 
By Richard D. Allen 


Widely recognized as the standard reference on 
modern public-school guidance, this 442-page book 
is kept within easy reach for continuous use by 
thousands of high-school principals, guidance direc- 
tors, and superintendents. 


This book contains the experience of dozens of 
guidance experts and authorities, gathered by Doctor 
Allen through his wide contacts in the guidance 
field. The author is a former president of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. He has de- 
veloped in Providence, R.I., one of the finest guidance 
programs of any public school system in the country. 


Chapters: The Class Counselor—A Generalist or 
a Specialist?; Personnel Records and Research; 
The Interview and Individual Adjustment; Group 
Guidance or Orientation; Foundations of Pupil Ad- 
justment; Problems and Methods of Adjustment; 
Guidance in Secondary Schools; Guidance as an 
Articulating Factor; Problems and Methods of Group 
Guidance; Guidance Beyond the Regular Day 
Schools; The Supervision of Guidance; Guidance for 
Adults; and an Appendix of Forms and Reports, 
Follow-up Studies, and a Manual on Personnel 


Charts. List, $3.65. 


The Inor GROUP 
GUIDANCE Series 


By Richard D. Allen 


Vol. I (Adjustment) Common Problems in 
up Guidance ............-++055 $1.95 
Vol. II (Character) Case-Conference Prob- 
lems in Group Guidance ............ $1.55 
Vol. Ill (Tests) Self-Measurement Projects 
in Group Guidance ................ $2.25 
Vol. IV (Deskbook) Organization and Su- 
pervision of Guidance 


30-day approval 
Inor Publishing Co. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 
Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 
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cover whatever exists of measurable differences in 
educational values in small and large junior and 
senior high schools. His findings are generally favor- 
able to the larger schools, especially the larger 
junior high schools. 


A Manual for Teachers in Lawrence Junior 
High School, by J. E. Jacoss, Principal, 
Lawrence, Kansas; 

Teachers’ Manual, Belleville High School, 
Belleville, New Jersey, H. D. Kittle, Prin- 
cipal; 

The Redding Ridge Plan; Presentation of 
an Educational System for Boys to be 
Inaugurated in September, 1937, by 
KENNETH Bonner, Headmaster, Redding 
Ridge, Connecticut; 

Sewanhaka High School, Fifth Annual Re- 
port, 1937, A. T. STANFoRTH, Principal, 
Floral Park, Long Island, New York. 
The first two of these publications are addressed 

primarily to the teachers in the respective schools. 

They attempt to interpret the purposes and the 

administrative regimens of these institutions, and 

thus to free the teachers’ creative energy for the 
more important work of teaching. Uniformity of 
practice and the recognition of interdependence in 
institutional life are the two aspects which are 
fundamental and invariable in the well-run school. 
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The third pamphlet listed is addressed to pareny 
who may be interested in this new type of edug. 
tion for their sons. An explanation is given in the 
form of a dialogue between one hypothetical paren, 
Mr. Smith, and the Headmaster. 

The educational principle elaborated involyg 
the study by pupils of one major subject each year~ 
in the first year, geography, in the second yea, 
French, in the third year, Art and Literature, jp 
the fourth year, Mathematics and Science, and jp 
the fifth year, English Literature and History, 

The gains from such concentration are maip. 
tained by continued application during succeedi 
years of the knowledges and skills developed during 
the year of intense study. Thus French develope 
during the second year is made the medium of 
study of French painting in the third year, of 
Surveying and Navigation in the fourth year, and 
of Medieval History in the fifth year. English, Mu- 
sic, Manual Training, and Public Speaking ar 
taught every year in addition to the specially. 
designated subject. 

The Sewanhaka report covers not only the ay. 
tomary administrative, financial, and departmental 
activities, but also the rich supplementary projeqs 
encouraged by the school, including adult edua. 
tion, guidance, hygiene, school library, Dads’ Club, 
Youth Council, Citizens’ Committee, and Survey of 
School and new home construction. The attractive 








. . . OCCASIONAL PAMPHLETS ... 
of the Graduate School of Education 


Harvard University 


No. 1—Shall Teachers Be Scholars? By Henry W. Holmes. 
No. 2—On the Reform of Educational Research. By Robert Ulich. 


25¢ each 
THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 


13 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland St. 
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Have you seen— 


Occupational Adjustment Cues? 


A Monthly Report of Current Developments in the Occupational 
Guidance, Training, and Placement of Youth 


Typical paragraphs 


OAKLAND, California—A new Occupational Adjustment Department is being 
organized with five sections: commercial, skilled and semi-skilled trades, youth 
study placement, and part-time, continuation, and post-graduate students. A 
policy forming body for the occupational program will be known as the Youth 
Adjustment Council. 


SEATTLE, Washington—Now organizing a cooperative Junior Placement 
Service with the Washington State Department of Social Security and other pub- 
lic agencies, under the Wagner-Peyser Act, to be administered by the Board of 
Education. It will serve not only the city of Seattle, but all of King County 
as well. 


Write for a FREE reprint copy 





This is but one of the many NEW features now appearing in 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine 
Harry D. Kitson, Editor 


Some recent articles— 


GATHERING OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION IN THE SMALL COMMUNITY 
WHERE WILL ToMORROW’s JoBs BE FOUND? 

HousEHOLD EMPLOYMENT—1,500,000 WOMEN 

ADVERTISING AS A PROFESSION 

FROM SCHOOL TO JoB 

HANDICAPS OF YOUTHFUL JOB SEEKERS 

LiFe EARNINGS IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 

THE TRAIN HosTEss 


Monthly, October-June $3.50 per year 
Published by 

NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 

551 Fifth Avenue New York 
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booklet was designed and printed by the pupils in 
their shop. 


American Secondary Education, by E. D. 
GrizzeELt. New York: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 312 pages, $2. 

The valuable and rather unique orientation of 
this text is characteristic of its author. The chapter 
headings are: American Society and Secondary Edu- 
cation; American Youth; The Program for the 
Education of Youth; The Curriculum and Integra- 
tion of Experience; Directing Learning Activities; 
Guidance of Youth; Society's Agents for Secondary 
Education; The Secondary School as a Social In- 
stitution; Community Institutions and Secondary 
Education; and Administration of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

A rich historical and sociological basis is laid 
for the treatment of each of these topics, and a 
forward-looking philosophy of education pervades 
each chapter. The book should serve as an excellent 
basic text in courses in Principles of Secondary 
Education. 


Enlightened Self-Interest: A Study of Edu- 
cational Programs of Trade Associations, 
by Dororny Rowpen. New York: Ameri- 
can Association of Adult Education, 1937, 
85, pages. 


For well over a quarter-century, it has been 
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recognized by alert educators that the interests ¢ 
commerce and industry, and of the schools, wer 
overlapping and intermingling at a rapidly increas, 
ing rate. Vocational guidance and education jp 
schools and factories and stores have generally bee 
complementary and frequently mutually fostered 
Occasionally, but not often, exploitation of schoo 
and pupils by politically entrenched and asocial jp. 
dividuals and firms has been discovered. 

The area explored by Miss Rowden, however, js 
relatively a new corner. The trade associations at. 
tached to industries engage in codperative services~ 
research and educational programs for the staff 
of members. “There are 1,500 national associations, 
and no one knows how many local, state, and 
regional associations.” Some of them conduct their 
own schools; many of their members are teaching 
in other educational institutions. Trade associations 
are in existence, of course, for the financial profit 
of their members; their educational programs are 
naturally colored by that fact. Nevertheless, they are 
in large part of positive social value. 

The author examines those of the Laundry Own- 
ers National Association, the American Institute of 
Banking, the American Bankers Association, the 
American Bakers Association, and the Heating, Pip- 
ing, and Air Conditioning Contractors National As. 
sociation. She is fair-minded without at all sur. 
rendering her critical function. P. W. L. C. 





all your students, if you write at once. 





Try Scholastic Publications in Your Classes 
This Semester... 


See whether you agree with hundreds of other teachers who say that Scholastic is the 
BEST—the simplest—the most economical way of bringing the modern world into 
class. Three editions—and one made for your particular use. Current events, discussions, 
debates, short stories, plays, poetry, etiquette, book and movie reviews—that’s only a 
part of the rich program we’ve planned. And you can have a trial supply of copies for 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC —new this Fall—is already the favorite in 5000 schools. 
Its carefully graded English, well-chosen student-features, and large supply of pictures 
immediately capture the interest of 6th to 9th graders. A complete picture of our times 
and culture—material for English, Social Studies, Health, Character Building, etc. 


(In classroom orders, 2 or more to 1 address) 


Scholastic’s English and Social Studies Editions—each 50¢ per semester 

Scholastic’s new large Combined Edition—65e per semester 

Junior Scholastic, for grades 6 through 9—40c per semester 

Single subscriptions for second semester (16 issues): Scholastic English and Social 
Studies Editions, 75¢; Scholastic Combined Edition, $1.00; Junior Scholastic, 75e. 


WRITE FOR A TRIAL CLASSROOM SUPPLY TO: 
SCHOLASTIC 402 Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


fit Our Expense! 
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Join the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


I. The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics carries on its work 
through two publications. 


1. The Mathematics Teacher. Published monthly except in June, July, 
August and September. It is the only magazine in America dealing ex- 
clusively with the teaching of mathematics in elementary and secondary 
schools. Membership (for $2) entitles one to receive the magazine free. 


2. The National Council Yearbooks. The first Yearbook on “A General 
Survey of Progress, in the last Twenty-five Years” is out of print. The 
second on “Curriculum Problems in Teaching Mathematics” may be 
secured for $1.25. The third on “Selected Topics in Teaching Mathe- 
matics,” the fourth on “Significant Changes and Trends in the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics Throughout the World Since 1910,” the fifth on 
“The Teaching of Geometry,” the sixth on “Mathematics in Modern 
Life,” the seventh on “The Teaching of Algebra,” the eighth on “The 
Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools,” the ninth on “Rela- 
tional and Functional Thinking in Mathematics,” the tenth on “The 
Teaching of Arithmetic,” the eleventh on “The Place of Mathematics 
in Modern Education,” and the twelfth on “Approximate Computa- 
tion”—each may be obtained for $1.75 (bound volumes), from the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. All of the yearbooks except the first (2 to 12 inclusive) 
may be had for $15 postpaid. 


II. The Editorial Committee of the above publications is W. D. Reeve of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Editor-in-Chief ; Dr. 
Vera Sanford, of the State Normal School, Oneonta, N.Y.; and W. S. 
Schlauch of New York University. 


MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


Fill out the membership blank below and send it with Two Dollars ($2.00) to THE 
MATHEMATICS TEACHER, 525 West 120th Street, New York City, N.Y. 





(LAST NAME) (FIRST NAME) 
to become a member of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Please send the magazine to: 
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THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL 
(Continued from page 347) 


2. Children in elementary schools march like 
soldiers—silent, regimented—to water fountains 
and recess periods. 

§. Teachers preface their preemptory commands 
with: I want you to— 

4. Officials in the physical education division of 
a State Department of Education issue a ukase 
that school pupils must spend goo minutes a week 
in gymnasium exercise. A school, failing to comply 
with the mandate, stands in danger of losing its 
state aid. 

5. A school principal loses his position because 
he permitted high-school pupils to conduct an 
election simulating one in a presidential year. 

6. A school board refuses to allow an organiza- 
tion in a city high school to sponsor a series of 
lectures given by the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy. 

Every day in every way our schools are becoming 
real strongholds of democracy. G. M. R. 


© 
Gingham Dog and Calico Cat 


“The integrity of the teaching profession”, said 
Orval Sputt, in his address as president of the 
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Southwest Division of his teachers’ association, 
“depends upon the degree of codperation—the 
esprit de corps, I may call it—of the individyaj 
members of the profession. 

“Nothing is more irrevocably demoralizing to q 
given unit of the profession than internecine strife 
How can the public be expected to have high re. 
gard for those who appear to have no respect each 
for the other? Let us be guided by the codes of 
those other professions. Did you ever hear of q 
reputable physician, dentist, or lawyer going about 
proclaiming the shortcomings of others of his pro. 
fession? I should say not!” 

One of the first to congratulate President Sputt 
was John Pumper, employed in the same school 
system as Mr. Sputt. After listening to Pumper’ 
effusive praise, Mr. Sputt walked on, saying to his 
admirers, 

“Too bad that fellow Pumper didn’t stay in 
the wholesale grocery business. He’s just the type.” 

Fortunately for his peace of mind, Mr. Sputt 
didn’t overhear Mr. Pumper say to his group as 
they left the auditorium, 

“Imagine that guy Sputt in the classroom! No 
wonder there’s an educational crisis! Why they 
say that when he starts to talk the temperature 
goes up ten degrees an hour. How he gets by is 
a mystery to me!” W. S. McC. 








PROPAGANDA .... 


How to Recognize It and Deal with It 





more copies to the same address. 


tries. 








An experimental unit of study materials published by The Institute of 
Propaganda Analysis for use in junior and senior high school classes. 


Price: 60c each for single copies, 50c each for quantity orders of ten or 


THE INSTITUTE FOR PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS* 
132 Morningside Drive 
New York, N.Y. 
* The Institute, a non-profit organization, publishes PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS, 


a monthly letter to help the intelligent citizen detect and analyze propaganda. Subscrip- 
tion: $2.00 a year in the United States, possessions, and Canada; $2.50 in foreign coun- 
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